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When School Time’s Here 


HERE’S the yellow on the roadside of the blooming goldenrod, 
And the color in the cornfield where the ripened tassels nod, 
There’s the deeper blue than wonted in the tranquil, turqouise sky, 
And the foamy, fluffy, fleeciness of the clouds afloating by; 

There’s a touch of tender thoughtfulness upon the atmosphere 

That says “Vacation’s over and the school time’s here.” 


When schoolhouse doors are open it makes a fellow feel 

That things are passing fair, at least, throughout our commonweal 
Our past is worth remembering and our present’s not so bad, 

Our future is the finest one a nation ever had. 

The wildest politician cannot fill our hearts with fear 

When the teachers do their duty and when school time’s here.—T. J. W. 
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General Officers and Committees, Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, 1924. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 12-13-14-15, 1924. 


General Officers 


John J. Maddox, President, St. Louis, Superintendent 
of Instruction Board of Education; C. E. Burton, Ist 
Vice-President, Superintendent Wayne County Schools; 
Vest C. Myers, 2nd Vice-President, Charleston, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Frankie Connell, 3rd Vice-President, 
Hannibal, Vocational Teacher, Public Schools; E. . 
Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading 
Circle Board, Business Manager The School and Com- 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 
and Community, and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


J. N. Crocker, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, Superintend- 
ent Public Schools ; John J. Maddox, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; 
Miss Ciara Gardner, Joplin, Teacher Joplin High Schools: 
Miss Elizabeth L. White, Jefferson City, State Supervisor 
Rural Schools; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, President 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College; Annie E. 
Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher; Russell A. Sharp, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School. 


Committee on Teachers Saiaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Miss Pauline 
rare Warrensburg ; Miss May Farr Hiatt, Kansas 
ity. 
Committee on Legislation 


M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery City; Eugene 
Fair, Vice-Chairman, Kirksville ; John B. Boyd, Secretary, 
Jefferson City; Miss Genevieve Turk; Gladstone School 
Kansas City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Miss Sue S. Per- 
kins, Teachers College, Springfield. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


R. V. Harmon, Chairman, Westport High, Kansas City; 
H. R. Tucker, Cleveland High, St. Louis; W. H. Zeigel, 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 725 Military Road, St. Louis ; 
— Frankie Connell, Hannibal; James R. Kerr, Chilli- 
cothe. 


Reading Circle Board 


Miss Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau; 
Charles A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; John 
Maddox, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; Louis Theilmann, Brecken- 
ridge, 1924; Elmer H. White, Lexington, 1925. 


Committee on Practical Citizenship 


J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman, Columbia; L. E. Meador, 
Springfield; Miss Adda M. Starrett, Teachers College, 
Springfield; G. W. Deimer, Kansas City; Eugene Fair, 
Kirksville; J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

Committee on Teaching of Fine Arts in High Schools 

Miss Jean Kimber, Chairman, St. Louis; Miss D. D. 
Weisel, Springfield; H. H. Kurtsworth, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Margaret Squires, Springfield; Miss Olive DeLuce, 
Maryville. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
Mr. Armand R. Miller, McKinley High School, St. Louis; 
Mr. John B. Boyd, State Department of Education, Jef- 
ferson City. 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City; 
President Joseph A. Serena, representing the Teachers 
Colleges, Cape Girardeau; Superintendent W. M. Oaker- 
son, Jefferson City ; County Superintendent T. R. Luckett, 
Sedalia; George Melcher, Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction, Kansas City; John J. Maddox, Superintendent 
of Instruction, St. Louis; Dean M. G. Neale, University 
of Missouri, Columbia; Miss Anna E. Riddle, represent- 
ing Executive Committee, St. Joseph; Superintendent J. 
N. Crocker, representing Executive Committee, Sedalia: 
President Uel W. Lamkin, representing Executive Com- 
mittee, Maryville; Miss Pauline Humphreys, Warrens- 
burg. 

Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 

Mr. Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City; Mr. T 
E. Spencer, Board of Education, St. Louis; Miss Ella Lee 
Moulton, St. Joseph. 


Committee on Bureau of Research 


Mr. Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City; Miss 
Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph; Mr. George Melcher, Kansas 
City; Mr. G. R. Johnson, St. Louis; Mr. A. G. Capps, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Constitutional Convention Committee 


Isidor Loeb, Chairman, Columbia; Belmont Farley, 
Secretary, Cape Girardeau; Miss T. ©. Gecks, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, Jefferson 
City; J. W. Thalman, St. Joseph; Prof. J. D. Elliff, 
Columbia; H. E. Blaine, Joplin. 
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ld by the American Seating C Com, 
AR GEHIEI SS 


The na movable a eae the MOULTHRODP, is vale oa 


most advanced in design. Important steps in its development 
have been patented. Therefore, anything less than MOULTHROP 


is something less than maximum efficiency. 


The Moutturop, which leads all other t » . i 1 ‘ . 
: . a h 9 : ry This desk is sold under the same guar- 
ibles in practical features, is sold by /*-+}% Ea ie : 
\merican Seating Company. Our $1 j e of} antee and backed by the same service as 
eric ny. em j a - e "a 
stieen end easton eaaiaies ae Os wee our fifteen fixed-desk models, which we 
. adie 4 » L ua = Ke Maa” ‘ , ‘ 
mA Yemen a S ry sa . 7 : x manufacture forevery classroom and audi 
1roug ec ’ carry com- oy js 
ies il ‘ J ro. Y torium requirement. Catalog A-155, a 
Sina six sizes ready for a (a , * rn 
L, valuable book if you are in tl 1e market for 


*ncy needs incident to the opening * 
school seating, will be sent upon request 


“American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Supertor School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., Distributors for Missouri and Kansas 
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pctive vision / 


Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


Ja 
def 


—sponsored and supported by the entire elec- 
trical industry is a cooperative educational activ- 
ity designed to give to the public, through the 
school children, a better wea: br e of the 
proper use of electric light, and iodlene ways 
in which existing home lighting conditions may 
be improved. The major result will be less 
eye trouble and better national health, and in 
addition better lighted, more beautiful homes. 
To arouse the interest of the children and direct 
their attention to the importance of better 
home lighting, it is presented to them in the 
form of a contest; nak awards are offered which 
range upward in value to University Scholarships 
and the prize $15,000 electrical home. 

The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere 
with regular school work and requires none of 
teacher's time. It is possible, however, that the 

children may ask for teacher’s help or opinion. Sep Pere ely ies Sem Lalo 
Therefore, the electrical people in your city or my hey SO Dy nk gui 
locality stand ready to furnish full information eae mea 


The primer is the “‘text book”’ of the 


concerning this great international movement test, explains it fully, and contain 
and offer their full cooperation to the end that eae eae ome Sm 


in future years there will be less eye trouble. Your local olectrical peaple will glad 


1 4 tit Wimmer 
The 3 Vinbibution tear ak ve 
mm LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL 
Os 680 Fifth Avenue - * * New York,NY 


¥ 
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GREE TINGS! 
The Teaching Profession Excels in Altruism 








How interesting to return to such splendid work as yours! The oppor- 
tunity to mould the intelligence and the character of Young America surely is 
worth all the patience and all the nervous energy required of every schoo! 
teacher. Yours is a profession which can say to the world with modesty and 
justice: “Our work is thoroughly altruistic.” 


Its unselfish character does not call for the handicap (or martyrdom) of 
shoes that are poorly suited for standing and walking. Both for your greater 
efficiency and your health and happiness, may we hope that you wil! wear 
Cantilever Shoes this season? They give you the gentle arch support that you 
need, with complete foot freedom because of their flexibility and natural shape. 
They give you the neat and stylish appearance that you desire, because they 
are well made, of fine materials, and the Cantilever Shoe factory has demon- 
strated that a healthful, sensible, comfortable shoe can be produced on lasts 
and patterns that are distinctly good looking. This opinion is shared by men 
and women in all walks of life, many of them in your own community. 


Before you “get back into harness,”’ let us fit you with a pair of Canti- 
ever oxfords or pumps—so that you will enjoy the foot comfort to which 
jou are entitled while you are helping to educate Young America! 


a antilever 
oy) Shoe 


‘CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA— _ C. B. Miller Shoe Co. 

KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 

KIRKSVILLE— S. E. Gregory, 107 S. Franklin St. 

SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 

ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 

ST. LOUIS — Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SECOND EDITION WITH REVISIONS 
Approved for schools of Missouri 
WHY NOT OBTAIN A FULL YEAR’S USE BY ORDERING NOW 


Immediate delivery by prepaid express. 
Pay at any time during the school year. 


LATEST AND BEST 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR SCHOOLS 


Much new information. Strictly up to date. 
Free Question Bureau and Courses of Study. 


Write for particulars and FREE 
BOOKLET 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., 
Publishers 
319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








(Cut out and mail today) 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., 
Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo 
Please send your FREE BOOKLET wit 


information about the NEW INTERNATIONAI 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Name 
Position 
Address .... 
City 
State 
x For self ( 
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Recommended by the Pupils Reading Circle Board 
A, FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Brownlie Primer—Cox.....ccccccscccscccccess $0.48 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta 48 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles............ 48 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith 

Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta 

Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith 

Roly, Poly Book—Smith 

Three Little Cottontails—Smith 

Two Little Indians—Maquire 

Among the Giants—Neher.... 

Bunny and Bear Book—Smith 

Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 


Cowles... 


Fairy Tales of Long Ago ae 
Cowles 


Favorite Tales for Story Telling 
Indian Nature Myths—Cowles.. 
Just Stories—Klinginsmith. 
Last of a Great Indian Trbe 
Little White Chief—Nida.... 
Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 
Farm Animals—Nida 

Great American Industries, Vol. I 
Great American Industries, Vol. II 
Great American Industries, Vol. III 
Great American Industries, Vol. IV 


Osmon. 


Rochlea: 
Rochlea 
Rochle 
Rochlea 


THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SEVEN CENTS PER COPY 
Large Type, Clear Printng, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 


Aesop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe, Story of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of Daniel 
Story of Franklin, Story of Joan of Arc, Story of Washington, King of the Golden River, Rip Van W 
Three Golden Apples, Christmas Carol, Courtship of Miles Standish Deserted Village, Enoch Arden, E 
line, Great Stone Face, Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Snow Bound, Thanatopsis, Vision of Sir Laur 


Order these books from 


E. M..CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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‘‘Learn to Study is the new educational slogan for the modern school. 
It is the watchword of all that is best in modern education.’’ 

—From a review of the Learn to Study Readers in the “‘ Journal of 

Education.’’ 

THE HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS are blazing a new 


educational trail. They are planned, lesson by lesson, to accomplish 





certain objectives: (1) to initiate the processes involved in the power 





to use books, (2) to make automatic the habits of effective study. For 
use at any time after the mechanics of reading have been mastered. 
Books One and Two now ready, full series in preparation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


_ == —_ <=. — 
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“Chats on Period 
Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of the 


PEREATS ON BROTHERS ADAM 
IN FURNITOES and the furniture and architecture 


to which their name belongs. 


This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


To all other a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 


American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., 


Educational Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Number Work Is a Delight 
f 


for the child and the teacher if they use 


STONE’S 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF NUMBER 
It contains: 
The number work usually given in the first 
and second grades; 


Every Teacher Is a Physical 
Director 


because she is responsible for the educati 
the whole child, body and mind. 


CLARK’S PHYSICAL TRAINING 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
has been selected by the Reading Circle B 





Pictures by a real artist who understands child 
psychology—they appeal to the child and present 
number facts concretely ; 

Rhymes that please, stories that fascinate, and 
games that compel number reactions. 

The reading matter is primarily number ma- 
terial, but it also furnishes. the best type of 
matter for silent reading. 

If you teach primary grades you need this 
book. 

The New State Course of Study recommends it. 


of the Missouri State Teachers Associatio: 
cause it meets the needs of all elementary t 
ers, especially at this time when physical e 
tion is required by law. 

You will be delighted with this book 
tells you exactly what to do. It is a real 
book for games and physical activities. 

Your County Superintendent has a stock 
der from him or from E. M. Carter, Secr« 
Columbia, Missouri. 








Boru ARE PUBLISHED "Y 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & Co. 


221 East 20th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Missouri Representative—Geo. W. Carlstead, Keytesville, Mo. 








MISSOURI TEACHERS 


Be up-to-date; do : 


Let this be your best year. Make your competitors eat your dust. 
and different things, which will put life into your teaching. 

THE FOUNDATION Liprary is just from the press. It gives you help where help is need 
- will be an inspiration to you and will enable you to be a New Teacher. Order today and 
ater. 
The 


Foundation 
Library 


The Child’s 
Treasury 


The Home 
Educator 


The Art 
Poster 


Consist of the Child’s Treasury, the Home Educator and the Art Poster. 
Edited by May Hill, specialist in children’s literature and story telling; head of the C 
land Primary Training School. The world’s best literature in twelve departments as 
lows: Nursery Rhymes and Tales, Songs and Lullabies, Classic Tales and Every-! 
Stories, Animal Stories, Nature Studies, Myths and Legends, Travels in Foreign L: 
Character Sketches, Hero and Patriotic Stories, Poems, Dramatizations, and Prayers 
Bible Stories. The greatest story book published for teachers. 
Edited by Patty Smith Hill and Mrs. M. S. Leonard, Columbia University, New York 
the world’s greatest authorities on Primary school methods. Definite plans are laid 
and concrete lessons are given covering in detail paper-tearing, cutting and folding; 
of crayons and water colors; clay modeling; sand-pile play; in-door, out-door and } 
games; celebration of special days; also the physical, mental and social developme: 
children. Special lessons are given in the teaching of Reading, Writing, Arithmetic 
Nature Study. Every phase of Seat Work is fully covered in the Home Educator. 
Edited by Bess E. Foster, Art Supervisor, Minneapolis Schools. A complete series of Po 
Cut-Outs, Patterns and fill-in designs. The latest Poster Book published with more * 
200 exercises. 

Teachers, if you are not employed for the year we can use you in our sales organization 
you teach this year place your order now for THE FouNDATION LiBRARY and pay later. For ‘ 


information write 


T. G. NICHOLS & COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
4138 Tracy Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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POPULAR LIBRARY BOOKS 


Do not fail to include these popu- 
lar books when making your pupil’s 
reading circle order this fall. 


Eugene Field Reader 

Natural Method Reader 
Robert Louis Stevenson Reader 
American Leaders and Heroes 
My Country’s Voice 

Colonial Days 

Lives of the Hunted. 


tobin Hood, Some Merry Adven- 
tures of, 


Stories of Luther Burbank and 
His Plant School 


Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 


Education for Citizenship in a 
Democracy 


Fanciful Tales 
Hoosier School Boy 


Stories of Thrift for Young Amer- 
icans. 


Van Dyke Book 
Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates 


Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ 


Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
320 East 21st St. 5th Ave., at 48th St. 
Chicago New York City 





Th ook 


Is a School Reference Work and Is Ap- 
proved for the Schools of Missouri 


THE WORLD BOOK is the most pop- 
ular reference work in use in the 
schools today. 


Sample Material Sent Free 


Roach-Fowler Publishing Co. 


1020 McGEE STREET, 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE NEW TUNNELL 


4 MAP HEAD 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


Loose Leaf—Solid 
Wall Hanvers—St2nd Socket 
ALL IN ONE 

Here is a Map Head that will be welcomed in 
every classroom. It is attractive and substantial. 
Fits the Tunnell Adjustable Map Stand. Can be 
taken off stand and hung on nails on the wall. Is 
loose leaf and solid combined. Maps are held 
firmly between two pieces of angle iron and four 
bolts. Leaves are easily added or removed. It is 
a big improvement over all others. Sold by us 
only. 

We handle the complete line of McConnell high 
grade maps for educational institutions. All are 
mounted in the new Head, unless ordered other- 
wise. 

Order from the Tunnell Salesman, or write us 
direct. 

TUNNELL MAP COMPANY 
Formerly McConnell Map Co. 
213 Institute Place Chicago. il. 2 
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| THOSE 
LAST MINUTE 
ORDERS-- 


We are on the job day and night filling 


rush orders. 


If you need school desks—tablet arm 
chairs, or in fact anything for the school 
—write, wire or’ phone us. We can sup- 


ply you quickly. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 


16th & Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 


"Phone Grand 0206 
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Order These Teaching Helps Now and Pay Later—See Coupon Below 


Normal Instructor @n0 Primary Plans 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has for many years been universally 
recognized as the leading educational magazine of the world, far excelling 
lall other magazines of its kind in size, circulation, quantity of material 
| supplied, and value and helpfulness to teachers. It is published monthly 
during the school year from September to June inclusive—ten large hand- 
|/some numbers filled with the very best educational material obtainable. 


] 
| The Contents are adapted to the needs of teachers of all the grades and 








of rural schools and cover every branch of school work. 
The Many Illustrations are a very valuable and helpful feature. They 
}include: full page drawings for Seat Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
jete.; page and double page Poster Patterns; designs for Calendars, 
Borders, Blackboard Drawings, etc. 
Famous Paintings Reproduced in Full Color for Picture Study. On the 
front cover of the magazine each month a famous painting well adapted 
=_—_—_— | for picture study is faithfully reproduced in the full colors of the original. 
Qqupcenetete emep semen y On the inside pages the following material is furnished: A helpful story 
of the picture for the teacher's use; questions to ask the pupils; a brief 
tory of the picture in large type for silent reading; an entire page of miniature reproductions to 
be cut and distributed to the pupils. This feature is alone worth the price of the magazine. 
Abundance of Entertainment Material. Each number contains several pages of Plays, Exercises, 
Pieces to Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—another regular department which attracts great interest. 
{ere the subscribers tell of original methods and devices which they have tried and found successful. 
Other helpful departments are: Primary Methods and Devices; Suggestions for Grammar Grades; 
Rural School and Community; Poems Readers Ask For; Practical Ideas from Everywhere; etc. 
Each number also contains many special articles and features of great value to teachers. 


$2.00 Per Year. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.75. With 400 Games, $3.20. 


THE PATHFINDER---The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
Nation’s Capital and now in its 3lst year of increasing success. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this purpose. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully and 
impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. 

Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents” which consists of many helpful 
questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal Insiructor- 

Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With 400 Games, $2.20. 


400 Gam and Playground 
400 G ES ana Playground 
ames A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four hundred games, The aim has been to pro- 
and Playground vide games suitable for every age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor 
aauen and outdoor games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate; games for social 
C> or community gatherings; games for special purposes in classroom work ; 
- \ in fact every kind of game that teachers may need for use at any time. 
2d) EB The introduction preceding each chapter serves as a guide to the use of 
A 6 ry the ¢ yhich follow and gives other very v 
mv Hays e games whic ollow and gives other very valuable information. Dia- 
+ } +A) 





| 














grams and illustrations aid 


vi 











index each game is listed al- F. A. Owen Publishing Co., D 
phabetically and classified (1) according to kind of Des Moines, lowa. ‘ ate 
rame; (2) according to age to which adapted. This Please send me the items checked below 


makes it easy to find any kind of game desired. [] Normal Instructor-Primary Pians, 1 year,. . 


320 pages, clear, readable type, bound in full Lj The Pathfinder, 1 year, 


cloth. PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- [) Both of the above magazines, 1 year, 


in making clear the plan of —_—_—_—— _—_— — 
many of the games. arrenee. | ORDER NOW—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 








1924 


$2.00 
1.00 
2.75 


mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With L} 400 Games, with any of the above $1.20 0 adler 
. x . 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. [] 400 Games, without the magazines,. . 


1e total amount of the above order is $ 
Ask for the Owen Year Book x eaaaen herewith Liege 
A Year-round Teaching Help FREE ee ee ee 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Des Moines, Ia. 











ear Book FREE 
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THIS SPACE 


costs $35.00 No, that’s wrong. It costs less than 
two-tenths of a cent. Twenty-thousand times this 
space costs $35.00. That's what we really mean. 

An advertisement in The School and Com- 
munity covers Missouri as the waters cover the 
sea. It’s saturated advertising. It’s advertising 
to the “do point.” 
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HAT are your plans for school im- 

provement this year? You have them, 

of course, but may I venture to tell you 
that these plans are incomplete, and 
that vou have made a serious omission, if 
they do not include the Parent-Teacher As- 
; sociation? Great as 
are other modern 
movements in Educa- 
tion, the junior high school, consolidation, ob- 
jective measurements, etc., the most signifi- 
cant movement of the present day is the de- 
velopment of that definite, vital and func- 
tional cooperation between the public’s 
school and the school’s public which is be- 
ing brought about through the work of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. 

Parent and teacher! What words for en- 
comiums! What potientialities they bear for 
weal or woe of our nation, but how much more 
important they become when connected with 
the word Association. The supreme aspira- 
tion of each is the development of the child, 
the highest purpose of each is the proper edu- 
cation of the youth and the primary function 
ef each is a patriotic service to the futare of 
our country by giving themselves to the bet- 
terment of humanity by the betterment of the 
men and women of tomorrow. With so much 
in common why should they work at their 
problems alone and independently? Why 
should they not seek to understand each 
other? Why should they not cooperate, as- 
sociate and unite in the solution of their com- 
mon problems? 


PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


To enumerate specific instances of mutual 
lelpfulness is unnecessary, as any one who 
has had his eyes open for the past few years 
knows of many cases. There is observable a 
decided correlation between school improve- 
ment and Parent-Teacher organizations. 
Schools with live P.-T.-As. are the schools 
which are going forward. Those schools 
which are merely marking time are the ones 
where no such organization exists. 


If you want help, if you want to help in 
the largest way, if you want your public to 
‘now your problems and to assist, intelli- 
gently, in their solution, if your heart is set 


on making this the very best year in the 
history of your school, do not overlook the 
possibilities of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 


T THE Educational Booth where Mr. 
Taxpayer comes to buy for his children 
he finds labeled “Schools, Five Dollars 
Per Capita.” They are mostly wooden build- 
ings without manual training, domestic econ- 
omy or physical training. Practically all are 
fire traps, with wooden halls and floors full of 
cracks, without libraries, properly equipped 
laboratories, gymnasiums 
THE or playgrounds. The 
EDUCATIONAL teacher is untrained. 
BOOTH The second booth to 
which Taxpayer goes is 
labeled “Schools, Ten Dollars Per Capita.” 
It is evident at once that these are better 
schools. The buildings are better constructed, 
the grounds more spacious, the equipment is 
better. 

At the next booth are “Schools, Fifteen 
Dollars Per Capita,” and these also show a 
decided improvement over the previous ones. 
But at the final booth which is labeled 
“Schools, Twenty Dollars Per Capita” they 
are still more attractive. They have spacious 
grounds on which the children are playing. 
They have gymnasiums and some of them 
swimming pools. The buildings are fire proof, 
with the latest type of drinking fountains, 
toilets, slate blackboards, well equipped li- 
braries, laboratories, domestic economy and 
manual training rooms. The teachers are 
well trained. There are pictures on the walls. 

These schools are really attractive. 

Taxpayer hesitates. Before buying he con- 
cludes to go on through the rest of the estab- 
lishment. At the next counter he sees “Ci- 
garettes, Eight Dollars Per Capita.” He 
puts down the money and takes them with 
him. A little further on is another package 
labeled “Tobacco, Twenty Dollars Per Capi- 
ta.”” Of course he cannot do without this, so 
he pays down the twenty and puts it in his 
pocket. The next package is not plainly 
marked. It was once labeled “Booze” and 
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the price was Twenty Dollars, but now its 
form is deceptive and it is unnamed. He lays 
down ten dollars puts it in his hip pocket 
and passes on. 

At the next booth he sees “Automobiles, 
Sixty Dollar Per Capita.” Of course he can- 
not do without an automobile, so he gets into 
the car and drives away. 

As he drives off he concludes to resurvey 
the Educational Booth. He now sees the 
tiltes more clearly and reads: “Poor Schools, 
Five Dollars Per Capita” “Better Schools, 
Ten Dollars Per Capita,’ “Good Schools, 
Fifteen Dollars Per Capita,’ “Excellent 
Schools, Twenty Dollars Per Capita.” He 
says, “I wish I could afford a good or even 
an excellent school for the children, but my 
expenses have been so high this year I 
really can’t afford it. We will have to get 
along as best we can for the present. 

Henry S. Curtis, 
Director of Hygiene and Physical Education 

UPERINTENDENT LEE has just is- 

used from his office a new course of study 

for elementary schools which represents 
a complete revision of the former course with 
the exception of the work in art. The work 
of revision has been done by committees 


composed of members of the faculties of the 


state educational in- 
stitution and members 
of the State Depart- 
ment of Education each of whom was pecu- 
liarly fitted for the particular task assigned 
to him. The large task of unifying and co- 
ordinating the work of the various subjects 
was in the hands of Miss Elizabeth White, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools. 

The whole makes a book of nearly four 
hundred pages and constitutes a manual for 
the teacher who will find in it necessary help 
and suggestions for each day’s work. Its use- 
fulness will depend upon the care and faith- 
fulness with which it is used. Fifteen sub- 
jects are covered in content and method. 
Nine of these may be considered as major 
or fundamental subjects, the others appear- 
ing in the program as correlative material. 
The daily program is arranged for twenty 
recitation periods thus giving a longer period 
for the recitation than has been previously 
had. A superficial examination of the pro- 
gram may suggest the criticism that some 
subjects such as spelling have been neglected 
but a more careful study of it will reveal the 
fact that these subjects are really emphasized. 
While no place is given to spelling in the 
regular program of recitations it is to be 


THE NEW STATE 
COURSE OF STUDY 
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definitely taught in about 25 periods per week. 
Other subjects such as Nature Study, Healt) 
Education and Thrift are handled in a gijyj- 
lar way in the daily program. 

An examination of the course recommend; 
it as an improvement over all former courses 
To the teacher who had become familiar with 
the old course this one will feel awkward anj 
uncomfortable for a little while. Even jts 
improvements will appear to be delinquencies 
because they are new and the shortcomings 
of the old will seem better until the adjyst. 
ment is made. 

OR fifteen years Walter Webb has 
worked with and for the schools of Shan- 
non County as the County 
tendent. Indefatigably, enthusiastically, 
and yet with patience and judgment has lx 
worked. Like Lincoln he has 
“Held on through blame 
And faltered not at praise.” 

On August 18th he tendered his resignation 
to Governor Hyde to take effect as soon as the 
Governor “finds an acceptable person to tak 
his place.” 


Superin 
I 


_ In his letter of resignation Superintendent 
Webb makes several very pertinent observa- 
WALTER WEBB “0”. He notes the prog- 
RESIGNS. ress that has been made in 
his county since 1909 
points out the fact that there is much yet to be 
done. He says speaking of the work of th 
County Superintendent: “The field and th 
opportunity for rendering real service is, in 
my opinion, as great as in any other field ot 
human endeavor.” 
resignation the following: 

“The work of the county superintendent 
is constantly growing in volume. It has 
long ago, in this county, reached a point 

where no one person can do even a sinall 
part of the work that needs to be don 
the way that it should be done. 

is much that could be done, if the « 
of county superintendent was pr 
manned, that would bring in rich ret 
for the money expended. In fact, i 
my sincere belief that the quickest, sur: 
and most economical road to great 
school improvement lies in the field 
creased and better supervision. The fact 
that the work of the office of « 1 
superintendent is increasing so rapidly is 
perhaps due to the almost unconscious 
realization on the part of the public of 
the value and importance of the work, 
but this realization has not yet reached 


} 
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He gives as reasons for his 
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the point where the public will bestir it- 
self to provide the necessary staff for the 
increased supervision it is demanding. 
Again, the salary paid the average county 
supe rintendent is altogether incommen- 
surate with the amount and importance of 
the work of his office. In every county 
of the state there are many educational 
positions of far less importance, when 


everywhere turn away from the rural field to 
towns and cities where people demand and are 
willing to pay for high type service. Teachers 
because of the general lack of public interest 
in rural schools stay with them only until their 
education, experience, and ability develops to 
the point where their services will be sought 
by the city systems. When a proposal is made 
to improve conditions through such measures 


as the county unit or an amended constitution, 
demagogues seize upon the proposed change 
as an opportunity to chant their songs of 
“higher taxes” and croon their lullabies to the 
“cradle of democracy” until the public is 
scared away from the new and lulled into lazy 
satisfaction with the old. 

No wonder that such a spirit as Walter 
Webb’s has grown discouraged. No wonder 
that it cries out for a Horace Mann or a John 
the Baptist to become the advocate of thou- 
sands of children who suffer because of the 


judged from the viewpoint of the real 
welfare of the state, than the county 
superintendency which are better paid, 
und yet the work and responsibility are 
less. This, too, is a situation that has not 
yet been realized by the public in a suf- 
ficient degree to bring about remedial ac- 
tion. For these and other reasons it 
seems to me that the one great need of our 
rural schools just now is for advocates 
who are beyond question, by reason of 
experience and study, well informed as to 
their needs, and who cannot in any way apathy of the public. 
be suspected of selfish or mercenary mo- Superintendent Webb assumes the new role 
tives.” as Superintendent of Schools at Birch Tree. 
He leaves the field he loves and we venture 
the assertion that he does not leave it for 
purely selfish reasons. He evidently feels 
that in his new position he can “advocate” im- 
provements in the rural field without even the 
appearance of “selfish or mercenary motives.” 
Here’s a wish to you, Walter Webb: May 
your new field prove a happy one and may you 
from this vantage point continue to be the 
champion of the country boys and girls who 
need advocates of your caliber before the bar 
of public opinion. 


Superintendent Webb from his years of 
experience, which have been years of study, 
senses the situation correctly, we think, not 
only as it is in his county but in all the coun- 
ties of the state. The conscientious county 
superintendent, and there are not many who 
ure not conscientious, finds that the public 
school interests demand more work than one 
person is able to do and more than the public 
is willing to pay for. Every attempt that has 
been made recently to provide a more adequate 
organization has met with defeat at the hands 
of the public. Schoolmen of the highest type 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


State Supt. Chas. A. Lee. 

NE OF the central aims of this administration is to help toward making teaching a pro- 
Q fession instead of a temporary vehicle to convey one from the immediate present to 

some objective other than teaching. Too much exploitation of the teaching profession 

those who were simply using it as an ecOnomic venture has been carried on. There is 
no more excuse for one to teach to prepare for another profession, or drop out of a professional 
school and teach in order to acquire funds than there is for a teacher to practice some other 
profession for the purpose of increasing his or her bank account. We are going to elevate the 
ching profession to such a plane that anyone who prepares for teaching will do so with no 
ther objective. Those who use teaching as a stepping stone cannot have the interest of the 
public school children at heart. We believe the center of education is the child. 
trust every teacher will enter the school rooms of Missouri this autumn imbued with the 
idea that he or she is the agency for stimulating every child to acquire a valuable experience 
which will aid it to meet every new situation, throughout life, with the least possible difficulty. 

The ultimate end of education is good citizenship, with this objective the teachers can 
Yell direct the activities of those in charge. 

I am fully aware of the fact that high school and college training does not signify, upon 
every occasion, that a person will be a good teacher; and of the further fact that these 
scholastic attainments are no guarantee that a person will make a good doctor or a good 
‘awyer. But it is certain that in teaching, the same as in law or medicine, other things being 
equal, a person who has been thoroughly trained will be a far better practitioner than one who 
has had no training whatever. If we are to develop and grow educationally, teaching must 
be placed upon an equality with all other professions so far as preparation and execution 
are concerned. 
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My Task, My Foy, My Opportunity 


Today I meet my task, my joy, my opportunity: 

I meet this group of boys and girls, 

This mass of life, this sum of all the living past, 

This germ of all that ts to be: 

This long stretch of body-life, representing length of years 
greater than Methuselah had. 


I meet here the ages of life that these bodies will mold, 

And the eons of life that will inherit these. 

I meet these personalities, these souls, these immortals; 

These for whom all commodities exist— 

All science, all philosophy, and all order, 

And for whom ts all beauty of sense and spirit; 

These who are the ends of all values, past, present, and future; 

These “I-am-that-I-ams,” with their “endless announc. 
ments,” 

Their developing democracies, their approaching perfe 
tions, 

And their ideals that move toward greater perfections. 


My Task: to show them somewhat of themselves, 

To put into their hands the tools of self-realization, 

To let them look upon their legacies 

And glimpse the vision that their future holds: 

To move aside the screens of fear and hate and ignoran: 
that hide them from themselves and from each other. 


My Joy: to be herein this room, on these grounds, and in tls 
community, associated with the greatest and the equals 
of the greatest. 

To be their helper, counselor, and friend. 

To know that in this time and place my life touches an 
warms the life of all that was and is and 1s to be. 


My Opportunity: to realize, through my work with them, niy 
own indispensibility, my own ideals, my own eternity. 

To be here what each one ts, and is to be—a Self at that Self's 
work. 
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WHEN SCHOOL BEGINS 


A Symposium 


HERE is something about the beginning 

of things which impresses the human 

mind and heart peculiarly. Much of our 
literature and history is devoted to words and 
sentiments, facts and conjectures relative to 
“Beginnings.” The Bible recounts in stately 
phrases the early impressions of a race that 
wanted a satisfactory story of creation. It 
deals in interesting detail with the incidents 
and persons who were the founders of a great 
people, and it devotes an entire division to the 
One who laid the foundations and beginnings 
of the Christian faith. How ardently we search 
for ruins, legends, and manuscripts that may 
throw some light on the beginning, and how 
highly we prize the meagre messengers from 
the days when things were new! 

When school begins we as teachers form new 
hopes, cherish new resolutions, and aspire to 
new attainments. In the homes where the 
preparation of clothes, the purchase of books, 
the readjustment of the daily routine are 
going on to meet the needs of those whose days 
are to be spent in the schools, there is a re- 
newed devotion to the cause of education. 
Fathers and mothers hope that their children 
may somehow acquire the knowledge, skill, and 
traits of character and behavior which will 
help in making these boys and girls the kinds 
of men and women which they themselves had 
hoped to be. They desire and believe that the 
school in some way will enable them to realize 
their deferred ambitions through their children. 
And who, that knows children or remembers 
his own school days, does not know that boys 
and girls come to school on the first day with 
frm resolutions and determinations to do bet- 
ter, to study harder, to obey more promptly, 
and to be what ideal pupils ought to be. The 
beginning days of school are good days, and 
we can think of no better wish for the schools 
of Missouri than that the hopes, enthusiasms, 
resolutions, and determinations of the first days 
may continue throughout the year. 

We asked many of the friends of education to 
contribute to this issue a brief message voicing 
a sentiment, a principle, a warning, a caution, 
an admonition, or a wish which might be help- 
ful to the schools in their beginning days. Only 
afew have found the time to respond to this 
request and to these THE SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY is especially indebted. We believe 
that the messages which we print below will 
hot only assist the teachers and the schools 
in getting a good start, but that they will be 
a help in maintaining the high morale, courage 
and determination which is necessary to car- 
ry on successfully throughout the year. 


A WISH AND A REASON FOR IT. 
From a College President. 


I WISH we might have a sane interpretation 
ot what we call physical education. I wish it 


might be physical education, a phase of char- 
acter education impelling us to give a square 
deal to ourselves and to all others. I believ 
most people have erroneous ideas of physical 
education and that they regard physical skill 
and physical education one and the same thing. 

I think physical education is as much an 
informational study as geography. If it is 
the real thing, it enlightens the mind in a 
pretty large variety of ways. It sharpens the 
intelligence and gives power to understand 
things and events. It is education and not 
merely habituation. 

About ninety percent of the energies of the 
typical coach or “director” in physical educa- 
tion is devoted to training abeut ten percent 
of the school population to win games and 
combats that test the animal strength and agil- 
ity of small groups in different schools. The 
circus and the dog and pony show are highly 
stimulating. They draw greater crowds than 
basketball. Some people do without coffee and 
sugar in order to buy tickets to the circus and 
the dog and pony show. These entertainments 
represent the highest form of that training 
which commonly passes for physical education. 

The wish: That we might have well adapted 
lessons on foods, on local and universal sources 
of disease, on pure water, on heating and light- 
ing, on ventilation, on elementary preventive 
medicine and on a variety of plays and games 
and dances and pageants whereby the children 
may grow up in physical heaith, strength, svp- 
pleness, grace and beauty through enlightened 
minds and diversified exercises of their precious 
bodies. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. KIRK. 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 


SOME GUIDE POSTS FOR TEACHERS 
by a former State Superintendent of Schools 


WITHOUT QUESTION the qualifications of 
teachers are higher and the remuneration for 
services rendered are much better than ever be- 
fore in the history of our State. In recent 
years the teachers themselves have labored 
earnestly to bring about these encouraging con- 
ditions. 

Taken as a whole, the value and real worth 
of an individual to society is the measure of the 
individual’s capacity and ability to co-operate 
and labor with others. This is likewise as 
true of the superintendent of the largest school 
system as of the humblest teacher of the one 
room school in the most remote spot in the 
State. 

The teacher is the moulder of the habits- and 
ideals of tomorrow's society. The teacher 
should be patient in spirit, should recognize the 
rights of others, should be willing to give and 
take, should sometimes suffer disappointment 
and dismay. 
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The teacher should never be quick to give 
or take offense and under any and all circum- 
stances display unfailing courtesy—that magic 
key which unlocks for many the door of the 
temple of Success. 

The teacher should hold constantly before 
the minds of the students the great fundamen- 
tal truths by which we live. Some of these 
are honesty, truthfulness, sincerity, courage, 
fidelity, and love for our brothers. The wise 
teacher will find opportunity to stress these 
fundamentals in every lesson and recitat.on. 

The teacher must ever be conscious of the 
truth that a clean character is far more im- 
portant than the accumulation of knowledge 
and shrewdness of intellect. The great teacher 
imparts his power by the example of a good 
life. Principles of everlasting worth are im- 
parted successfully only by seeing them prop- 
erly lived in a trustful parent or teacher. Stress 
should be laid upon real ability, genuine en- 
thusiasm, noble manhood, and capacity for ac- 
tual accomplishment instead of over-emphasiz- 
ing grades, diplomas, and degrees which too 
often measure only the weakest and smallest 
part that belongs to a teacher’s power. 

Books are the embalmed brains of authors 
past and present. Books are necessary tools 
in the teacher’s work shop. Books contain 
results of the findings of man in his search for 
truth and like people some are good and some 
are bad. 

Separating the wheat from the tares, accept- 
ing the truth and rejecting error, praising vir- 
tue and punishing vice and lending a helping 
hand to rich and poor alike, these are the daily 
tasks of the teacher. In the struggle to at- 
tain your ideal school and community, I wish 
you one and all abundant success. 

SAM A. BAKER. 
Jefferson City. 


A FUNCTIONAL CITIZENSHIP. 
by the Dean of a Junior College. 


THE citizenry of Missouri will be what its 
schools want it to be. Many of our far seeing 
students of present day civilization point out 
that the vital need of this age is a spiritual 
and moral renaissance. Are we Missouri edu- 
cators sufficiently interested in ethical and so- 
cial values? 

Good citizenship includes those traits of 
character which may be classified as ethical, 
political, economic, and social in the broad 
sense. This means that our schools should 
recognize three aspects of civic behavior: (1) 
the idea (information) (2) impulse or desire 
(urge to do that which is set up as right) 
and (3) habit (the actual doing). The combi- 
nation of these three constitutes an ideal. At 
the present time we are pinning too much faith 
on information getting. Some critics have 
justly said that whatever we have of good citi- 
zenship today has been the result of social ex- 
periences in the home and neighborhood and 
in spite of the wasted social life of the school. 
Certainly the school that is consciously trying 
to influence the social growth of all of its 


pupils through: (1) content which is fun 
tional, (2) a conscious program of teaching 
civic and personal ideals or traits, and (3) 
a plan of developing activities through st 
participation is making a vital contribut 

the future welfare of Missouri. 

The following are some questions 
present the point of view: 

Do superintendent and principal h 
definite program of civic educaticr 
the whole school? 

Is each member of the school faculty 
conscious of the program and does she 
have definite suggestion for accomplish- 
ing this program? 

To what extent does the curriculu 
corporate the information, ideals, an 
tivities that a good citizen of th: 
munity should have? 

Does the superintendent or pri! 
have a “blue print” of how the act 

can be carried out? 

Are teachers endeavoring to giv 
same emphasis to growth in atti 
points of view, interests, and trait 
character as they are giving to 
fundamental processes or skills? 
Should each grade have a progra: 
desirable ideals or traits? 

Can attitudes be taught in accor 
with modern educational methods in 

of being treated as admonitions 
echisms and “sermonettes?” 

Does the school teach pupils how to 

in terms of civic problems? 

To what extent are newspapers and 
zines used? Those who are interested in 
recent discussion of civic education wil 
the following bibliography of value: 

National Society for Study of Edu 
Twenty-second year book Part II 
Moore, C. B.: Civic education, Bur 
of publication Teachers College, ( 
bia University, New York. 
Hatch, R. W.: Training in citiz 
The Citizenship Company, 323 Bee: 
Pl., Leonia, N. J. 

J. J. Oppenhei: 

Columbia 


A NEW YEAR WARNING. 
by a Teachers College President. 


THERE is something captivating about 
anticipation of a new year. It represents a 
start in our vocation. And the new school y 
before us is no exception to this fact. 

The academic year of 1924-25 for the | 
schools of Missouri should mean very 
to the schools, and more to the teachers. Gre 
er numbers of teachers have been in school 
at least for the short summer term, than ever 
before in the history of Missouri. The new re 
quirements of the State Superintendent of Edu 
cation for better prepared teachers will go int 
effect this September, and, as a result, man) 
communities will, for the first time have colleg 
graduates in their schools. All of this ought 
to mean a great deal to the schools, but | am 
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thinking more of what this new year will mean 
to the teachers of the state. There is no 
doubt that a new background is being created 
for the vocation of the teacher. The frequent 
discussion of the public schools, from platform 
and in the press, is having its erfect on the 
people of our state. Education is coming to 
be the first and largest business of the state, 
and, as a result, the position of the teacher is 
taking upon itself new importance. 

There is a danger that many teachers who 
can qualify under the new requirements for 
high school positions and positions of super- 
intendence May rely too much upon their prep- 
aration and not enough upon their experience. 
he mere possession of a college degree is no 
assurance of success. Many teachers of native 
ability who do not possess these degrees have 
done and are doing excellent work in the 
schools of our state. If, however, one can com- 
bine native ability with thorough training, he 
will be a more efficient teacher than otherwise; 
but if one has only a certain kind of material 
training and is in possession of a college de- 

e, there is almost certain to be a failure in 
this one’s work. Many teachers who have 
had graduate work and the highest degrees 
have been miserable failures in school because 
they lacked tact or would not work. And there 
is danger of a certain kind of snobbish prudery 
in our academic life, in which one who pos- 
sesses a degree is liable to look down on one 
who is not so favored. This type of mind is 
almost sure to make a failure sooner or later. 
I am hoping, however, that there will be a 
soundness throughout the teaching profession 
of Missouri so far as those who are to enter the 
ranks this year with degrees are concerned. 
We must have the best prepared teachers, and 
there is no better way of gauging them, so far 
as preparation is concerned, than by the evalua- 
tion in terms of college hours or college de- 
Trees, 

Iam also hopeful that there may be a deep 
set conviction on the part of our teachers that 
no amount of education can take the place of 
character. The teachers of the youth of to-day 
must be rooted in those moral and spiritual 
characteristics that have made the race su- 
preme. For, after all, the greatest thing our 
public schools are concerned in is the making 
of a strong, fine, American character. 

JOSEPH A. SERENA, 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 


A MESSAGE OF FAITH AND LOVE, 
from an Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


PAUL WROTE “Faith, Hope, and Love, but 
the greatest of these is Love.” He referred to 
ove of God and love of righteousness, or of the 
“Godly” life. However, in all the affairs of 
ile, “love” is essential. Hate, jealously, envy, 
suspicion, and distrust, are anti-social: breed 
unhappiness; cause friction; and lower the 
quality of work. These anti-social emotions 
iave no place in the schoolroom. They blight 
the very lives of childhood and youth. No 
teacher ever renders high-class service unless 
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she really loves her work, her children, and 
her colleagues in the teaching profession. 

The god of the teacher is service. His service 
is skilled, professional service rendered by a 
trained craftsman, a profession worker. The 
true professional worker always has high ideals 
and a love for his work. These ideals and this 
love give him enthusiasm for his work and lead 
him to prize quality of service above all else. 
“Shoddy” work, a “skimped” job, is to the 
professional worker as dishonest as the fifteen- 
ounce pound or any other form of short weight 
or short change. Low ideals of the teacher are 
more difficult to detect than the low ideals of 
the mechanic or merchant; they are also far 
more injurious to society. No person should 
ever enter the teaching profession unless he 
loves the work of teaching, and has an altruis- 
tic missionary spirit. 

During the recent world war ‘when the 
salaries of teachers were so excessively low so 
much was said and written about SALARIES 
that SALARY rather than SERVICE became 
the god of many teachers. Teachers should be 
paid just as ministers and missionaries should 
be paid. However, society will never be will- 
ing to pay true teachers, true ministers, and 
true missionaries what their services are worth 
to society; neither will society at any time 
pay such workers as large salaries as the same 
ability, time and effort expended in any other 
occupation will secure. Therefore, it is folly 
for any one to enter the profession of teach- 
ing for salary alone. Any teacher who dis- 
likes her profession should withdraw and enter 
some other work more congenial and more 
lucrative. 

Though teachers should not be attracted to 
the profession by salaries, yet society is under 
obligation to pay teachers better salaries than 
they are now paid. “Why?", you ask. Because 
education is the most fundamental business of 
society. Democracy, itself, depends upon the 
intelligence of the electorate. An ignorant vot- 
er is a menace to good government and the 
food by which the demagogue, the boss, and 
the crook are nourished. 

Education is not only the safeguard or de- 
fense of democracy, but it is essential for every 
profession and for every occupation. “Trained 
workers” is the call in every business. A 
“trained worker” means an educated worker. 
We need educated, intelligent workers in the 
factories in the mines, in the counting houses, 
in the market, on the railroads, on the farms, in 
the churches, in the schools, in the homes; 
yes, everywhere in life. In fact, modern, civ- 
ilized, democratic life lives on intelligence and 
education. Ignorance is a cancer, gnawing at 
the vitals of modern democratic society. So- 
ciety has many agencies that are engaged in 
educating its members; the home, the church, 
clubs, business, and various groups. However, 
the school is society's chief agency for educa- 
tion. It constantly keeps about one-fifth of its 
population,—its children and its youth, in the 
schools. These are some of the reasons why 
society should pay its teachers well. 

Furthermore, the kind of training one-fifth 
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of our population is receiving depends upon 
the ideals, the training, the consecration, and 
the intelligence of the teachers. Hence, society 
should pay these men and women enough to 
to enable them to secure the highest and best 
professional training in preparation for their 
work and enough to enable them, as workers 
in service, to keep in touch with the best new 
ideas in society, in the literature of their pro- 
fession, in post-graduate courses, in travel, and 
in study in other communities. 

Retrenching on the school 
trenching on democracy and 
standards of civilization. 

Retrenching in education is not economy but 
is a parsimony that leads not to wealth and 
prosperity but to poverty and bankruptcy of 
society. 

To teachers will I say “Love your profession,” 
“Love your work,” and “Keep the faith.” 
Teaching is the greatest, the most essential, 
and the most fundamental business of society. 

The nation of tomorrow is in making in the 
schools of today. 


program is re- 
lowering the 


GEO. MELCHER. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FIVE QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHTFUL CON- 
SIDERATION. 


by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Standards and Ethics. 


WHAT MAY I do, during 1924-1925, to foster a 
more wholesome professional spirit among 
teachers? 

Shall I depend upon my own unscientific 
judgment, gathered from observation and gen- 
eralized data, in placing and grading the boys 
and girls under my charge, or shall I make a 
proper use of the combined scientific data of 
the leading educational thinkers of the world 
as expressed in standardized intelligence and 
achievement tests? 

Shall I teach “dead-wood” subject-matter fol- 
lowing a formalized class-room procedure or 
shall I deal with vitalized subject-matter em- 
phasizing a socialized class-room procedure? 

The emotional life of our boys and girls 
play such an important part in determining 
their future usefulness and happiness. What 
may I do to direct this emotional life aright? 

In dealing with my pupils, my fellow teach- 
ers and with the general public why not adopt 
this creed for 1924-25.—Resolved, to be more 
considerate of the rights and feelings of the 
other fellow? 

Sincerely, 
MATHIAS. 
St. Louis. 


0. J. 


A WISH FOR OUR COUNTRY AND ITS FU- 
TURE MANAGERS. 


from a State Senator. 


THESE COOL nights and shortening days re- 
mind us of approaching autumn—the season 
when granaries and larders are filled that our 
physical wants may be supplied and the 
strength to meet life’s conflicts provided. It 
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is also the season when our thoughts 


again to the importance of storing know; 
that mentally we may be equipped to hold 
own in contest and contribute to the welf; 


of our fellows. 
In planning for physical welfare, we 


more than the tiny bee or the frisky squ 


It is in our plans for mental and sp 
growth that we surpass not only the cre: 
of forest and field, but people of every 
clime. Our public school system is th 
wark of our civilization, our country’s 
defense. The home, the school and the « 
are the shrines around which our lil 
hinge. Let us hope that every teacher r: 
the importance of his (or her) position 

No man or woman is worthy to teach A 
can boys and girls who has not a deep and 
ing faith in the righteousness of Ameri 
stitutions and a proper regard for the « 
tution of our state and of our nation. | 
hope that the greatest ambition of every | 
er is that her pupils become good ci 
This can best be accomplished by frequen 
tactful reference to the fundamental law « 
country, which many believe to have lx 
vinely inspired, and the debt of gratitu 
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owe to the defenders of the constitution an 


the flag in peace as well as in war. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of lil 
Our greatest dangers are 
but from within. Hence the importan 
teaching in the schools love of count: 
respect for its institutions. Every 1 
should realize that in the commonplace | 
of life lies the nation’s security. Cl 
should be impressed with the fact that s 


not from wit 


depends not upon occasional strokes of geni 


but in doing ordinary things well. 

The future happiness and prosperity 
children now being taught depends not s 
upon the grades they make in their sti 
upon the kind of character they build 
conceptions of government they form 
ideas they now secure will determine t 
of government they will uphold, and in 
the kind of government they suppor 
largely determine their measure of succt 
happiness. 

Therefore, at the opening of another 
year, my desire is that the teacher wil! 
out an appeal to partisan prejudice, in 
the minds of boys and girls a proper : 
ation of their country, its institutions a1 
that they may transmit them unsullied 
posterity. 

PHIL A. BENN 
Springfi 


A BIG WISH 
by a County Superintendent of Scho: 


THE wish I make for the schools of Miss 


is that the teachers and supervisory officers 0 


do their best to bring about improve! 
all the factors of education. 

Of course, the most important of these f 
is the teacher. When the teacher is 
best other things adjust themselves. Bu 
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ers cannot be their best when directors are 
jess than their best, when patrons are out of 
harmony With the plans and purposes of edu- 
cation and when the school plant is uncom- 
fortable, unsanitary and inadequate. While 
directors and patrons and plant are not within 
the immediate control of the teacher they are 
certainly subjects of her influence and will im- 
prove or deteriorate as she performs her func- 
tions well or ill. All these factors, therefore, 
are the problems of the school people and they 
will improve as we improve. 

I cannot but feel that it is our most solemn 
juty to give to the public the very best that 
js in us. Our work must be made so valuable 
that its value will not be questioned. It must 
be so worthwhile that its money cost will be- 
come insignificant. 

People are always willing to pay for what 
they want. They want those things that have 
been demonstrated and proved to be to their 
interests. 

So let's make the schools what they ought to 
be so far aS is possible, make them working 
schools When girls and boys improve in 
knowledge, when they take more interest in 
their homes, when they are more polite, when 
they manifest a growing interest in civic affairs, 
when they become ambitious for self improve- 
ment the parents are not slow to recognize these 
facts and to appreciate their value. Lets go! 

C. E. BURTON, 
Piedmont, Mo. 


A CHALLENGE TO PROFESSIONALIZATION 
by a high school teacher 


TEACHERS of Missouri are ambitious for 
the public school system, yet because of the 
uwieldiness of a scattered group it is difficult 
to secure a concert of action resulting in an 
improvement of general educational conditions. 

As has been said from time to time, one of 
our great needs is a general infusion of profes 
sional spirit. Professionalization may be a- 
chieved by small groups working together, or 
even by individuals who sacrifice a little time 
out of school to the consideration of profes- 
sional problems. 
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Is it too much to ask that every teacher in 
the state resolve at the beginning of this 
school year to work more strenuously toward 
making teaching in Missouri a profession? We 
have this year a great professional movement 
on hand, sponsored by the Department of Edu- 
cation and the M. S. T. A..—the formulation of 
a course of study. 

It is a good year to think and act profes- 
sionally. Let us not be satisfied with an in- 
creased devotion of our own service to the busi- 
ness of becoming professionalized. Let us also 
make our colleagues feel that the relationship 
of a teacher to her school is not that of a 
worker to her job,—that unless we feel in- 
tensely your obligation of public service we are 
a hindrance to the progress of a work but little 
less than sacred. 

RUSSELL A. SHARP 
Kansas City. 


‘*‘LET’S TAKE AN INVENTORY’’ 


says the Chairman of our Legislative 
mittee. 


IN A FEW days the doors of America’s great 
public schools will swing open to receive the 
millions of students who will eagerly seek to 
obtain knowledge. 

It behooves every teacher in this great land 
to take a careful inventory. Will we measure 
up to our task? Do we, everyone, realize the 
bigness of this task? Are we sincere, conse- 
crated, believing that ours is the greatest task 
that can be set for anyone? Do we realize that 
we are molding future generations and genera- 
tions yet unborn? Do we realize that at our 
feet sit leaders, doctors, lawyers, legislators, 
congressmen, even presidents? 

Let us then be up and doing. 
as we never taught before. 

The happiest and richest person is he who 
has a real job every day and who works at that 
task so diligently that each day finds progress 
made. 

This year may we march to greater victories 
than ever before. 


Com- 


Let us teach 


M. B. VAUGHN 
Montgomery City. 








DATES AND PLACES OF STATE AND 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, Nov. 12-15, 1924. 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, Kirksville, Oct. 30, 31, Nov. 1. 
Central Missouri Teachers Association, Warrensburg, Oct. 9-11. 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 23-25. 
southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Springfield, Oct. 16-18. 


verthwest Missouri Teachers Association, Maryville, Oct. 9-11. 
uth Central Missouri Teachers Association, Rolla, Oct. 30, 31-Nov. 1. 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


WThe Missourt STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION was organized in 1856. 

VAt this meeting Horance Mann argued for the establishing of normal schools to the end that 

teaching might become a profession. 

The M. S. T. A. employed the first School Inspector for the State. 

WThe M. S. T. A. established the first state school paper, “The Missouri Educator.” 

WThe M. S. T. A. established teachers’ institutes and for years these were the greatest influe: 

in improving teaching. 

WThe M. S. T. A. established the first teachers’ agency in the State. 

For 24 years the M. S. T. A. worked to secure normal schools for the state and saw the eff 

rewarded in 1870. 

{For 25 years the M. S. T. A. was before every legislature asking for a law providing for a 

County Superintendent of Schools and succeeded in 1909. 

WThe Uniform Course of Study for Elementary Schools is the result of years of work by the 

M. S. T. A. 

{School libraries and the Pupils’ Reading Circle are direct results of the efforts of the M. S. T. A. 

Nb M. S. T. A. favored the founding of the schools for the deaf, the feeble minded, and the 
ind. 

{It has brought about a uniform system of examination and certification of teachers. 

1Among other progressive school laws which we now enjoy and for which we are indebted to the 

M. S. T. A. are the laws for free textbooks, consolidated schools, teacher-training high schools, 

state aid to weak districts, compulsory attendance, county attendance officers, health instruct 

and physical education, vocational training, state supervision of rural schools and high schools, 

assessment of property at its real value, minimum lengths of term, increased teachers’ salaries, 

increased teacher qualifications. 

Its present constitution adopted in 1919 is built on the broadest democratic principles. 

{Its representative assembly which appropriates the funds, elects the officers and directs the 

general policies of the Association is made up of representatives of the various community as- 

sociations, elected locally. This constitution recognizes the classroom teacher as the basis of the 

profession and provides that the classroom teacher shall have the first chance at representat 

in the assembly. 

WThis Constitution has served as a model for many other State Associations and for the new 

Constitution of the National Education Association adopted in 1920. 

{The $2.00 membership fee is divided into three parts, ten per cent of it going to the Commu 

Association, twenty-five per cent to the District Association, and sixty-five per cent to the St 


organization. ; 
WThe funds of the State Association are used as the Executive Committee and the Assembly of 


Delegates direct. 

At the present time a survey of education in the State is being carried on with the view of 
having facts to present to the next General Assembly regarding the condition of education i 
the State so that it may act intelligently in matters of school legislation. This survey is financed 
by the M. S. T. A. 

{A corps of experts is working co-operatively with the State Department of Education in the 
formulation of a State Course of Study for Junior and Senior High Schools which will em! 
the best educational thought of the nation. This also is financed by the M. S. T. A. 

{The M. S. T. A. contributed funds to the recent revision of the elementary course of study 
{The Association maintains a full time secretary, being one of the first State Associations to do s 
{It publishes a school magazine, “THe ScHoo. AND Community,” which goes to each men 
of the Association, 30 per cent of the membership fee being used for this purpose. 

{It maintains a Pupils’ Reading Circle through which thousands of books are sent each m 
to school libraries at a cost below what it would be from any other source. 

It maintains more than a dozen committees which work on such problems as teachers’ salaries 
and tenure, sources of larger revenue, professional standards and ethics, and practical citizens 
If you are a teacher in the Missouri schools, if you have been a student in her elementary sch 
her high schools or her state institutions you are a beneficiary of the work of the M. S. 1 
{If you believe in a higher plane of professional ethics, better physical conditions, a more « 
distribution of the responsibility of school support, equal educational opportunities for all the « 
dren of all the people, provision for the comfort of superannuated teachers and, in short, an 
improved citizenship through better schools, you will be a member, a working member, and a 
booster for the M. S. T. A. 

{Less than ten per cent of the teachers of Missouri last year failed to enlist as helpers in the 
Association’s work. 

{For the most part, these forgot. Teachers are fundamentally helpers. They are willing to do 
their part toward the general improvement of schools. 

{Jorn Now! Send your membership fee to your Superintendent Now. “Lest you forget.” 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE SPOKE TO THE 
TEACHERS OF THEN. E. A. 


F COURSE the big event of the National 
O Education Association’s program was the 
address of the President of the United 
States. More than one was held through the 
duller proceedings of the preceding days be- 
ause the President was to speak on the last 
day of the meeting, a happy arrangement due in 
large part, we suspect, to the keen judgment 
of Miss Jones whose observations of previous 
meetings had not entirely faded from her mind. 
It was the Nation’s Birthday but that has 
been an annual occurrence for nearly a century 
and a half. Most of us have observed more of 
them than we would enthusiastically proclaim. 
But it was also the President’s Birthday. 
Adams, Jefferson and Monroe died on the 
Fourth of July, but Coolidge is the only pres- 
ident who was born on this date. His seems to 
have been the better taste. 

I wonder hew many teachers in the vast 
audience which heard and saw the President 
theught of the song which was popular with 
high school glee clubs in the early years of this 
century, a part of which comes to mind as 
foliews: 

I’m a Yankee-doodle dandy, 

A Yankee-doodle do or die, 

A real live nephew to my Uncle Sam, 
Born on the Fourth of July— 

I've got a Yankee-doodle sweetheart 
And she’s my Yankee-doodle joy. 

O Yankee-doodle came to Boston 

Just to ride the ponies— 

I am that Yankee-doodle boy! 

May I confess my un-pedagogical frivolity 
by telling you that this ditty kept ringing in 
my ears as the President came into the stadium 
nd onto the platform with his vigorous, health- 
ful, boyish look and his apparent boyish diffi 
cence, 

Miss Jones introduced him in her character- 
istic happy and appropriate manner and the 
President launched directly into the reading of 
his carefully prepared address. The following 
of the most striking parts of it. 

“For almost a century and a half the Fourth 
of July has been marked as Independence Day. 
It has been given over to the contemplation of 
those principles and those institutions which 
America peculiarly represents. In times gone 
by the exuberance of youth and the conscious- 
hess of power recently gained has made it an 
occasion for boastfulness. Those days are 
past. Our own people need no reassurance, the 
world needs no notice of this long self-evident 
truth, Our country has not ceased to glory in 
its Strength, but it has come to a realization 
that it must have something more than num- 
bers and wealth, something more than a fleet 
and an army, to satisfy the longing of the soul. 
It knows that to power must be added wisdom, 
and to greatness must be added morality. It 


are some 


is no longer so solicitous to catalogue the pow- 
ers which it possesses, as to direct those great 
forces for the spiritual advancement of the 
American people at home and the discharge of 
obligations to humanity abroad. America is 
turning from the things that are seen to the 
things that are unseen.” 

American Principles are Right. They Need to be 

Applied. 

“By this I do not mean that there is in ecn- 
templation, or required, any change in our 
fundamental institutions. I mean, rather, that 
we are beginning to reap the rewards which 
accrue from the existence of those institutions 
and our devotion and loyalty to them. Some 
principles are so constant and so obvious that 
we do not need to change them, but we need 
rather to observe them. The institutions of 
the Government and society may not always 
be susceptible of a demonstration which is as 
exact as those of mathematics, but nevertheless 
political relationship is a very old science which 
has been set out in theory and wrought out in 
practice through very many centuries. As we 
can make progress in science not by the disre- 
gard, but by the application of the laws of 
mathematics, so in my firm conviction we can 
make progress politically and socially, not by 
a disregard of those fundamental princ’ples 
which are the recognized, ratified and estab- 
lished American institutions, but by their scru- 
pulous support and observance. American ideals 
do not require to be changed so much as they 
require to be understood and applied.” 

Regard for the Individual a Fundamental of 

Americanism. 

“It can not be too often pointed out that the 
fundamental conception of American institu- 
tions is regard for the individual. The rights 
which are so clearly asserted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence are the rights of the 
individual. The wrongs of which that instru- 
ment complains, and which it asserts it is the 
purpose of its signers to redress, are the wrongs 
of the individual. Through it all runs the recog- 
nition of the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual, because of his possession of those qualities 
which are revealed to us by religion. It 
is this conception alone which warrants the 
assertion of the universal right to frecdom. 
America has been the working out of the 
modern effort to provide a systems of govern- 
ment and society which would give to the in- 
dividual that freedom which his nature re- 
quires.” 

Ignorance the Greatest Obstacle. 

“It needed but little contemplation to deter- 
mine that the greatest obstacle to freedom 
was ignorance. If there was to be self-govern- 
ment, if there was to be popular sovereignty, 
if there was to be an almost unlimited privilege 
to vote and hold office, if the people were going 
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to maintain themselves and administer their 
own political and social affairs, it was neces- 
sary as a purely practical matter that they 
should have a sufficiently trained and enlight- 
ened intelligence to accomplish that end. Pop- 
ular government could only be predicated ou 
popular education. In addition to this, the 
very conception of the value and responsibility 
of the individual, which made him worthy to 
be entrusted with this high estate, required 
that he should be furnished the opportunity to 
develop the spiritual nature, with which he was 
endowed, through adequate education.” 

While I believe that educators are under ob- 
ligation to expend public funds economically, 
it seems obvious that the recent increase in ex- 
penses for this purpose is a most wise invest- 
ment. It is impossible to conceive that there 
should be any increase in agricultural prod- 
ucts, in the production of manufactures. or 
any other increase in our material wealth, 
through ignorance. The reaction to using the 
resources of the country to develop the brains 
of the country through education has always 
been greatly to stimulate and increase the pow- 
er of the people to produce.” 

“As already indicated, America is turning 
from the mere thought of the material advan- 
tage to a greater appreciation of the cultural ad- 
vantage of learning. It is coming to be valued 
more and more for its own sake. People desire 
not only the intelligence to comprehend eco- 
nomic and social problems, but they are finding 


increased leisure is little more than time wasted 
in indulgence, unless an opportunity for self- 
development and self-expression has been pro- 
vided in youth by the cultivation of a taste for 
literature, history, and the fine arts.” 
Education the Handmaid of Citizenship. 

“Tt is necessary also that education should be 


the handmaid of citizenship. Our institutions 
are constantly and very properly the subject of 
critical inquiry. Unless their nature is com- 
prehended, and their origin is understood, un- 
less their value be properly assessed, the citizen 
falls ready prey to those selfish agitators who 
would exploit his prejudices to promote tueir 
own advantage. On this day, of all days, it 
ought to be made clear that America has 
had its revolution and placed the power of 
Government squarely, securely, and entirely in 
the hands of the people. For all changes which 
they may desire, for all grievances which they 
may suffer, the ballot box furnishes a complete 
method and remedy. Into their hands has been 
committed complete jurisdiction and control 
over all the functions of Government. For the 
most part, our institutions are attacked in 
the name of social and economic reform. Un- 
less there be some teaching of sound economics 
in the schools, the voter and taxpayer is in 
danger of accepting vague theories which lead 
only to social discontent and public disaster. 
The body politic has little chance of choosing 
patriotic officials who can administer its finan- 
cial affairs with wisdom and safety, unless 
there is a general diffusion of knowledge and 
information on elementary economic subjects 
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sufficient to create and adequately to siyport 
public opinion.” 

“Another element must be secured in the 
training of citizenship, or all else will je j 
vain. All of our learning and science, our cy) 
ture and our arts, will be of little avail, unless 
they are supported by high character, unless 
there be honor, truth, and justice, unless oyr 
material resources are supported by mor 
spiritual resources, there is no foundat 
progress. A trained intelligence can dc 
but there is no substitute for morality 
acter, and religious convictions. Unless 
abide, American citizenship will be fou 
equal to its task.” 

“It is with some diffidence that r speak 
required facilities of the school in thi: 
ence. We are able to give more atteunt 
the schoolhouse than formerly. It ough 
not only convenient, commodious, and saviten 
but it ought to be a work of art which 
appeal to the love of the beautiful. The 
house itself ought to impress the schol: 
an ideal, it ought to serve as an inspir 
The Teacher is the Main Factor. 

“But the main factor of every school 
teacher. This is one of the noblest of f 
sions. It requires an adequate preparation and 
training, patience, devotion, and a deep s 
of responsibility. Those who mold the human 
mind have wrought not for time, but for eter- 
nity. The obligation which we all owe t: 
devoted men and women who have give: 
lives to the education of the youth of ow: 
try that they might have freedom t! 
coming into a knowledge of the truth 
which can never be discharged. They : 
titled not only to adequate rewards for th 
service, but to the veneration and honor 
grateful people.” 

“When it is remembered that ignor » is 
the most fruitful source of poverty, vice, and 
crime, it is easy to realize the necessity for 
removing what is a menace, not only to our 
social well-being, but to the very existence cf 
ithe Republic. A failure to meet this obligation 
registers a serious and inexcusable dd: 1 
our Government. Such a condition not 
works to a national disadvantage, but 
contradicts all our assertions regarding 
rights. One of the chief rights of an A 
citizen is the right to an education. 
portunity to secure it must not only 
vided, but if necessary made compulsor’ 

The Consolidated School Must Supplant the One- 

Room School. 

“It is in this connection that we are 
to give more attention to rural and s! 
lage schools, which serve 47 per cent 
children of the Nation. It is 
that less than 70 per cent of these children aver 
age to be in attendance on any school day, and 
that there is a tendency to leave them in charg 
of undertrained and underpaid teachers. The 
advent of good roads should do much to im 
prove these conditions. The old ocveroom 
country school, such as I attended, ought to 
give way to the consolidated school, with § 
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modern building, and an adequate teacliing 
force, commensurate with the best advautages 
that are provided for our urban population. 
While life in the open country has many ad- 
yantages that are denied to those reared on the 
pavements among crowded buildings, it ought 
no longer to be handicapped by poor school 
facilities. The resources exist with which they 
can be provided, if they are but adequately 
marshaled and employed.” 


Endorses ‘‘Education Bill’’ Providing for De- 
partment of Education. 


“The cause of education has long had the 
thoughtful solicitude of the National Govern- 
ment. While it is realized that it is a State 
affair, rather than a national affair, neverihe- 
less it has provided by a law a Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It has not been thought wise to under- 
take to collect money from the various States 
into the National Treasury and distribuie it 
again among States for the direct support of 
education. It has seemed a better policy to 
leave their taxable resources to the States, end 
permit them to make their own assessments 
for the support of their own schools in their 
own way. But for a long time the cause of 
education has been regarded as so important 
and so pre-eminently an American cause, that 
the National Government, has sought to en- 
courage it, scientifically to investigate its needs, 
and furnish information and advice for its 


constant advancement. Pending before the 
Congress is the report of a committee which 
proposes to establish a Department of Educa- 
tion and Relief, to be presided over by a Cabinet 
officer. Bearing in mind that this does not 
mean any interference with the local control, 
but is rather an attempt to recognize and 
cignify the importance of educational effort, 
such proposal has my hearty indorsement and 
support.” 

“A new importance is attaching to the cause 
of education. A new realization of its urgent 
necessity is taking hold of the Nation. A new 
comprehension that the problem is only begin- 
ning to be solved is upon the people. A new 
determination to meet the requirements of the 
situation is everywhere apparent. The cco- 
nomic and moral waste of ignorance wiil iittle 
longer be tolerated. This awakening is one 
of the most significant developments of the 
times. It indicates that our national spirit is 
re-asserting itself. It is a most reassuring 
evidence that the country is recovering from 
the natural exhaustion of the war, and that it 
is rising to a new life and starting on a new 
course. It is intent, as never before, upon lis- 
tening to the word of the teacher, whether 
it comes from the platform, the schoolhouse 
or the pulpit. The power of evil is being 
broken. The power of the truth is re-asserting 
itself. The Declaration of Independence is con- 
tinuing to justify itself.” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


RETHA BREEZE. 


dicated by statements from prominent edu- 

cators, seems to be that of efficient citizen- 
ship. If this is the primary aim of education 
then the next problem is to determine those 
traits essential to an efficient citizen. 

To determine these traits, a class in educa- 
tion in Will Mayfield College sent questionnaires 
to 400 leading men and women of the United 
States during the past year. These persons 
represent fifteen occupations and professions 
in which the majority of the American pecple 
are engaged. The geographical distribution of 
these people includes every state in the Union. 
Questionnaires were sent only to those men and 
women whose names appear in the last edition 
of Who’s Who in America. 

Replies to this questionnaire were received 
from 37% of the people to whom it was sent. 

Numerous and varied traits were enumerated 
in these replies. Many seemed closely related 
in meaning, but unless identical in thought 
they were tabulated as different traits. Two 
hundred and twelve different traits were found 
in the eight hundred and nineteen traiis sub- 
mitted. 

The following is a list of all those traits ap- 
pearing five or more times in the order of their 
frequency: 


T HE most prevalent aim of education, as in- 


of times 
apvearing 

Honesty 58 

Knowledge of, interest and participation in 
national, state, and local affairs ...... 56 

Industry ..° 47 

Religious Traits (such as Religious Faith, 
Reverence for God, Love of God, Chris- 
tianity, Religious Conviction, Practical 
Christianity, and Loyal Church Member- 
ship) 

Loyalty 

Courage 

Tolerance 

Patriotism 

Respect for, Obedience to, and Enforcement 
of Law 

Public Spirit 

Intelligence 

Integrity 

Open-Mindedness 

Good Health 

Willingness to Serve 

Good Character 

Liberal Education 

Co-operativeness 

Unselfishness 

High Ideals 

Knowledge (unclassified) 
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Knowledge of History 
Vocational Professional Training 
Perseverance 
Justice 
Devotion to Home and Family 
Good Morals 
Thrift 
Courtesy 
Thoroughness 
Application 
Imagination 
Truthfulness 
Fairness 
Initiative 
Energy 
Faithfulness 
Love for Others 

Traits appearing less than five times are as 
kindness, considerateness, respect for rights 
follows: Charity, good judgment, fearlessness, 
of others, efficiency, altruism, ability to express 
thought, ambition, clear thinking, diligence, 
enthusiasm, good manners, honor, hopefulness, 
humor, intellectual curiosity, liberality, uon- 
partisan, optimism, sacrifice, sobriety, social 
sense, temperance, vision, agreeable personality, 
accuracy, capacity for growth, consistency, de- 
cency, discoyery of talent, economy, familiarity 
with at least one art, fidelity, forcefulness, in- 
dependence, reliability, resourcefulness, respect 
for elders, self control, self respect, social con- 
science, social minded, social spirit, strength of 
purpose, sympathy, tact, unpredjudiced, ability 
to choose good reading, ability to do worth- 
while things right, ability to earn a living, 
ability to live comfortably and helpfully with 
others, activity, adequate training, adaptability, 
distinct aim, anti-provincialism, appreciation of 
the rights of others, belief in democracy. cheer- 
fulness, community spirit, common seuse, con- 
viction, courteous, culture, definite object in 
life, dependability, candor in deportment, at- 
tention to details, determination, devotion to 
the right, devotion to truth, dignity, discipline, 
discontendness, disinterestedness, domesticity, 
to know that every right implies a duty. sense 
of duty, enterprise, equal privileges, thirking 
ethically, good ethics, set the right example, 
executive ability, knowledge of eugenics. faith 
in humanity, human fellowship, treedom of 
conscience, freedom from machine domination, 
friendliness, forbearing, forethought, generos- 
ity, humility, inflexibility against wrong prin- 
ciples, needed information, good inheritance 
on both sides, insight, inteliectual freedom, in- 
terest, joy, knowledge of the Golden Rule, leni- 
ency, love of little children, lack >f false pride, 
malice toward none, mastery of one thing, mini- 
mize the faults of others, be moderate, moral 
rectitude, proper nourishment, be natural and 
human, look for opportunities, patience, persis- 
tence, positiveness, sound moral philosophy, 
positive point of view, power to do, power of 
growth, strength of purpose, reflection, relia- 
bility, responsibility, clear reasonins, logical 
reasoning, reasonable, enjoy wholesonie recrea- 
tion, recognition of small things, recognize pro- 
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portions, resourceful mind, reverence, revs 


ancestors, ow yo rights d maint 
for ancestors, know your rights and 1 


them, right doing, righteousness, s 
sense, scientific attitude, self-reliance, 
of right and wrong, shared pleasures, sh 
ness, sincerity, sociability, social attitucdk 
ally interested, social responsibility, soci 
lift, sociability, belief in the supreiaacy o 
spiritual, steadfastness, stick-to-it-iv: 
straight thinking, thinking for self, 
thinker, transmission of liberties to futur 
erations, vigor, wholesomeness, wholesan 
titude toward home, church, state, and s 
willingness, will to learn, wholesome fad, 


rather than hold back, sense of life and iis 


sponsibility, vision of humanity as one 
family. fair play, good parents, home tr: 
obey the Golden Rule, desire for “the rr 
good of the greatest number.” 
Predominating traits. 

The predominating trait mentioned by 
group is shown in the table below: 
Business Men 
College Presidents 


Farmers 

K. K. K. Leaders 
Labor Leaders 
Lawyers 
Ministers 

Noted Women 
Professors 
Scientists 

Stage people 
Statesmen 
Writers 

What the results show. 

The results of this investigation show 
the efficient citizen must be, above all t 
else, honest and industrious. He must 
telligently interested and participate in t! 
fairs of his nation, his state, and his 
munity. He must respect and obey law, 
voice its enforcement. Loyalty, patriotis1 
public spirit must rank high in charact 
him. He must have developed within ) 
ligious ideals. To these traits must be : 


] 


re 


com- 


courage, tolerance, intelligence, mtegrity, op? 


mindedness, good health, williagness to 
liberal, education, cooperation, 
and charity. 

The traits mentioned in the pr 
paragraph stand out most prominently 
survey. However other traits were give! 
place in some of the replies. But it is i 
that many of these are included in or « 
related to those traits appearing most fr: 
ly. 
gation have brought out those traits m 


unselfish 


Whether or not the results of this investi 


sential to an efficient citizen depends upon the 


acceptance or non-acceptance of the opini 
numerous prominent people of today. 
accept their opinions the biz question 
us is—“Do our schools of today function as 
should in developing those traits?” 
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MARYVILLE CLOSES AN 


NY SPECIAL attention directed toward 
A the country schools is worthy of notice 

in these days when it is so difficult to find 
anyone of outstanding ability who is direct- 
ing his attention to their improvement, or an 
institution which is giving any considerable 
portion of its energies to the upbuilding of the 
country school. 

When measured in terms of what others are 
doing, Maryville can not be accused of doing 
less than her part, and the contest recently 
completed is an incident of interest in her 
efforts to stimulate interest in the development 
of this much neglected part of our public school 
system. 


DorotHy BEAZELL—THE WINNER 





Last fall the announcement was made of a 
contest, to be conducted by Professor Bert 
Cooper, Director of Extension, in the construc- 
tion of a notebeok in Vitalized Agriculture. A 
prize of one hundred dollars for the best book 
was to be given by a business man who desired 
his name withheld. There were fifty-four note- 
books submitted to the judges this spring as a 
result of this announcement, representing 
Schools in every county of the N. W. M. S. T. C. 
District. 

In accordance with the rules governing the 
contest, the contents of the notebooks included 
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INTERESTING CONTEST 


a map of the school district, showing farms, 
roads, streams, churches, and schools; history 
of the district as exemplified in the life of the 
person who had rendered the greatest service 
to the community, and in current events clipped 
from local newspapers: farm accounts as 
shown by actual expenditures and income on 
one of the farms of the district; home eco- 
nomics including a diagram and description 
of the best arranged and equipped home in 
the district; a live stock survey of the district 
together with a survey of the wild animals; 
a similar survey of the plant life; a description 
of the management of a well managed farm; a 
description of the health work done in the 
school as compared with what should be done 
and a list of rules for personal hygiene. The 
English used in the treatment of all subjects, 
the artistic work done on the cover and the 
illustrations of the contents were to be taken 
into consideration by the judges. 

In presenting the award Professor Cooper 
stated that all the books merited the highest 
commendation and that the judges had a very 
difficult task in selecting the best from so many 
excellently prepared books. 

The Donor Makes a Statement. 

The gentleman who gave the $100 award in 
writing to Professor Cooper of his purposes 
in making the offer says: 


Miss DoLiy 

GILBERT MANN 

WHose Pup 
WAS THE 
WINNER 


“My purpose in offering this prize is to arouse 
the interest of country pupils in the life about 
them. I recall very distinctly in my own boy- 
hood days that my school books directed my 
attention to the wonderful things of the cities 
and to distant lands. In fact, it seems to me 
that my country school days emphasized every- 
thing but rural life. 
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“TI believe that the notebooks themselves are 
a real testimony to rural life. I can imagine 
no more interesting book than the one selected 
for the prize. To my mind it has an appeal 
to practically every person, whether interested 
in rural life or otherwise. Looking in the 
window of the average bookstore you will dis- 
cover no book of such great interest.” The 
donor pays a very high compliment to Profes- 
sor Cooper for the constructive work that he 
is doing and expresses a profound belief in the 
idea for which he stands. 

The Winner. 

From the fifty-four notebooks submitted to 
the judges, that of Miss Dorothy Beazell was 
selected as the best. Dorothy is thirteen years 


SILENT READING: 
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of age, born in the community of the Pond 
School which she now attends and on a farm 
settled by her grandfather about sixty 
ago. In accepting the $100 which wa 
sented at an assembly of the summer 
students in the college she said that it \ 
be added to her savings account which sh 
already started for her college educatio: 
concluding her very happy little speech 
ceptance she said, “I have great plans 
finished education, and God being my h 
I hope to be of great service to mankin 

Her teacher, and a large amount of « 
for all successful work belongs to the t« 
is Miss Dolly Gilbert Mann of Chillicoth: 
souri. 


ITS AIM, NATURE 


ears 
pre- 
hool 
yuld 
had 


AND PROBLEMS 


by Charles E. Germane 


‘ 


HE AIM of silent reading is to teach pupils 

how to study more effectively. Silent 

reading is not a new subject to be added 
to the already overcrowded curriculum. From 
the teacher’s viewpoint silent reading may be 
regarded as a method of teaching pupils the 
scientific technique of how to get the “meat” 
out of an assignment in the most econcmical 
way. The psychologist may think of silent 
reading as a highly complex mental process 
of thinking, evaluating and organizing. 


Regardless of the different connotations of 


the term “silent reading” there is universal 
agreement that the chief aim is to help pupils 
form wholesome study habits whereby the 
main thoughts of an article can be most rapidly 
comprehended, organized, and retained. 

The importance of silent reading can scarcely 
be over-emphasized since probably 95% of one’s 
reading in life outside of school is silent. One 
is scarcely ever asked to read orally in a life 
situation but many times each day one’s suc- 
cess is determined by his ability to grasp 
quickly the meaning in some article or set of 
directions. Thus the question naturally arises 
as to why the public school should continue 
to stress oral reading during the reading reci- 
tation period. It is believed that skill in beth 
oral and silent reading should be acquired in 
all the grades from I to XII inclusive. Good 
oral reading should be preceded by thorough 
silent reading. Hence both should receive care- 
ful preparation and attention in the reading 
recitation period. 

Nature of Silent Reading. 

It is of vital importance that both teachers 
and pupils thoroughly understand the nature 
of the reading process, that is, know the phys- 
iological and psychological factors operate 
when one is reading. From the physiological 
standpoint, reading is simply a successive num- 
ber of motor eye-movements, that is, eye-pauses 
and sweeps, per line. The number of eye-move- 
ments or pauses per line of anyone when read- 
ing may be determined by looking into his 


University of Des Moines. 


eyes from the side and counting the nu 
of “eye-stops or jerks” made to each 
The long sweep of the eye will indicate a 
fer from one line to the other. The num! 
eye-pauses per line will differ greatly 
pupils in the same grade, often the 
readers having only three or four pauses 
line while the slow readers will have as 
as sixteen or more. 

Another physiological factor affecting 
ing, especially the rate, is the time duratio: 
each pause. Those reading slowly may | 
as long as 1/40 of a second, while those : 
ing rapidly only 1/350 of a second. 

The poor reader may also have a num! 
regressive eye-movemjents, that is, r 
sweeps in each line. It would seem that 


- becomes confused relative to the pronun: 


or meaning of some word or phrase, hen 
back for a fresh start again and again 

Thus the three physiological factors aff: 
both the speed and comprehension of r 
are: (1) the number of pauses or fixat 
points to the line, (2) the time duration a 
each pause, and (3) the number of regr 
movements per line. 

Some of the more important psycho! 
factors affecting reading are: the child's 
ability; his experiences both in readin 
travel; his interests, tastes, and at 
These several factors will be treated 
sequent articles. 


Problems of Silent Reading. 

The good student is usually a good silent 
reader. He knows how to study. the 
minimum of time he grasps the main points of 
his lesson. He has ability to organize and 
remembers what he reads. Thus the four 
requisites of a good student are the four prob- 
lems of silent reading; namely, speed, compre 
hension, organization and retention of material 
read. 

Each of these four problems will be taken uP 
separately in the succeeding issues of School 
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and Community. A brief outline of the four 
will suffice at this time. 

To be able to read rapidly is no longer a 
skill which one may desire but rather a skill 
which he must acquire if he expects a con- 
siderable measure of success to crown his ef- 
forts. The quantity and variety of reading 
demanded of one in almost any vocation in life 
is increasing daily. One’s happiness in a sub- 
jective way largely depends upon his ability 
to keep in touch with the literary production of 
his day. Possibly there is no reader of this 
magazine who could not increase his speed in 
reading from 50% to 200% within a year if he 
would will to do so and use the results of scien- 
tific investigations. 

The ability to comprehend or get the meaning 
of what we read is of much greater consequence 
than the rate of reading. Abundant statistical 
data are accumulated showing that the value 
of a single reading when measured for com- 
prehension and retention is almost nil whether 
the subjects are pupils in the primary grades 
or graduate students in the University. Prob- 
ably no greater obligation rests upon the teach- 
er than that she shall help the boys and girls 
form the habit of reading with discrimination 
and intellectual alertness. 

The ability to pick out the main points in an 
assignment and organize them under the proper 
headings and sub-headings is an accomplish- 
ment rare even among the upper classmen in 
some of our colleges. Possibly one of the prin- 
cipal causes of failure in teaching or salesman- 
ship is due to faulty organization. Good or- 
ganization is a factor in catching and holding 


attention whether in the classroom or behind 
a sales counter. Since the ability to outline, 
summarize, or organize is of such intrinsic 
value it is urged that pupils in the primary 
grades, whether in story-telling or reading, be 
taught how to organize their material. 

Retention or the ability to remember is not 
the least important of the four problems in 
silent reading or how to study. In fact, the 
three other skills, namely speed, comprehension, 
and organization would possess little ultimate 
significance if the ability to remember a rea- 
sonable amount of what one reads were lack- 
ing. In our attempt to break away from formal- 
ized drills and memory work in schools, pos- 
sibly the pendulum has swung too far so that 
in some instances teachers who still give daily 
quizzes and tests and who continue to demand 
a retention of the outstanding facts and prin- 
ciples in a course are apt to be called old fash- 
ioned. Some of our young people need to be 
informed that one of the prime requisites for 
clear thinking is that we know something about 
the subject under discussion. Much of the half- 
baked reasoning in private and public life is 
due to the lack of accurate information. It is 
absolutely necessary that certain facts, prin- 
ciples, and forms of knowledge in considerable 
quantity be over-learned beyond the threshold 
of immediate recall. 

In conclusion, may it be said that largely to 
the degree that the pupils come to know and 
to feel along with the teacher the aim, the na- 
ture, and the four problems of silent reading, 
to that degree will they be able and possibly 
more inclined to improve their study habits. 


WHAT AND HOW TO TEACH THE 
BEGINNING PUPIL 


Paper read before a meeting of Cal- 
laway County teachers Aug. 9, 1924. 


Mrs. M. 8S. Woody, Primary Teacher, Cedar City, Mo. 


WOULD say in the beginning that we should 

like our work, and not be ashamed of our 

profession. Do you know some people are 
ashamed for people to know they are school 
teachers? Any teacher who is ashamed for the 
world to know she is a teacher, should resign 
today. 

The schools have been mainly concerned with 
the development of the mind. There has been 
some attempt to develop the physical and moral 
nature, but this has been largely left to the 
home. There are many things that can be 
taught the first year, that will not only improve 
the child mentally, but be a great factor in 
his moral growth and make him a better mem- 
ber of society. Children of the primary grades 
can easily be taught to treat all living crea- 
tures with considerate kindness, and to ap- 
preciate the services of man’s helpers in the 
animal world. In many homes this teaching 
is entirely neglected and it is left for the 
teacher to arouse interest in the animals de- 
pendent upon us, and to encourage pity and 


compassion for their suffering. It is said that 
the great advancement of the world throughout 
all ages, is to be measured by the increase of 
humanity and the decrease of cruelty. Cruelty 
in any form is a species of savagery. Civiliza- 
tion can be brought about only by education. 
The savage does not know that he is a savage. 
The child does not realize that he is cruel, un- 
til he is shown the ways in which the lower 
animals suffer and are made miserable. The 
thoughtless child makes the selfish man or 
woman, and selfishness lies at the root of crime. 


“Evil is wrought by want of Thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


Children have tender hearts and quick sen- 
sibilities but they sometimes lack imagination 
and sympathy through their ignorance of ac- 
tual conditions. They are easily influenced by 
one whom they love and respect, and the 
teacher’s power to make the world better by 
pointing out the great duty of humanity should 
find more scope than it has done in our educa- 
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tional systems. This can frequently be done by 
the study of famous pictures of animals, or by 
telling or reading good stories about animals. 

In much the same way children should be 
made to love the vegetable world, not only for 
the food it furnishes, but for the thousands of 
ways it beautifies our surroundings. They 
should learn to protect the trees and wild 
flowers, and have a civic pride in wanting to 
have nice lawns, beautiful shade trees, fine 
flower and vegetable gardens, and be willing 
to assist in the acquisition and preservation of 
such. 

Much of natural science can easily be cor- 
related with this work. For instance, as spring 
advances, the children will grow quite en- 
thusiastic in watching the bursting buds, in 
trying to find the first spring wild flowers, and 
to hear the first notes of the song birds. (What 
wonderful language lessons we may have right 
here.) This is the time to explain why Nature 
is awakening from the long winter’s nap, and 
why rain is necessary for the plants. Each 
season being so much of real scientific inter- 





Mrs, M. S§. 
Woopy, Primary 
TEACHER, CEDAR 

City, Mo. 











est, that a teacher full of “pep” will find it 
difficult deciding just what to select. There is 
so much that the child should be taught. A few 
subjects I might name: Where birds build 
their nests and why? Why do bees gather 
honey? Why do leaves change color and why 
do they fall? The study of clouds. The study 
of snowflakes. Uses of snow. Finally, try to 
inspire the children to “Look through Nature, 
up to Nature’s God.” 

Not only will a little natural science be in- 
teresting and profitable, but some elementary 
hygiene is necessary. Under this would come 
talks on the care of the teeth, the necessity 
of pure air, of pure water, the need of substan- 
tial food and clothing, the use of individual 
drinking cups and towels in public places, and 
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the fulfillment of the great law, order 
neatness. 

We must also try to teach the children to be 
more polite. Let them be made to realize it 


possible, that, 


“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


They will be more thoughtful in addressi: 
their superiors and equals; will be more careful 
about the way they come and go through th: 
buildings, and will be more solicitous as 
each other’s rights and comforts. Maybe they 
can be made to realize the truth of the px 
words: 


“Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease, 
To very, very, little keys, 

And don’t forget that two are these; 
‘I thank you, sir,’ and ‘if you please’” 


Parallel with this the teacher must try 
inculeate in the child respect for authority 
The child must early in his career, realize t 
laws are made by the people, for the peopls 
be duly observed by all the people. He can lx 
taught a few of the “safety first’’ laws, t! 
will assist him in preserving life itself; sucl 
as the danger of firearms, building bonfires, et 

Ideas of thrift and charity may also be ir 
culcated in the child’s mind, by talks on ¢« 
omy, kindness to the poor, gift-baskets to th¢ 
needy, etc. 

Above all teach the child to be a good, hon 
upright, American citizen. Always have tl 
flag in a conspicuous place in the school ro 
Teach a little history concerning the flag. On 
special days, at least, have the salute to t! 
flag. (In my room, however, I do not wait for 
special days to salute the flag and give the 
of allegiance to it.) Singing patriotic songs 
and giving biographies of great Ameri 
often aid in instilling the right spirit of patriot- 
ism. These are just a few things that 
be appropriately taught, but the teacher \ 
originality will find many more which will 
often be suggested by some incident of the d 
regular program. 

We have a splendid new course of st 
Let us study it carefully and it will b 
valuable service to us. 

Possibly no other subject receives so n 
time and attention, especially in the pri 
grades as that of reading, and yet it is quit 
commonly agreed that it is the poorest taught 
of any subject. 

One of the reasons for this is we do not fully 
realize that reading is a thought getting proc- 
ess, more than a thought expression exercis« 

The child’s introduction to reading shoul 
be in connection with stories, nursery rhymes, 
and fables that children of all ages have de- 
lighted to know. Without a knowledge of these 
the child must live a relatively narrow and 
common place existence. 

For the first few weeks pre-primer reading 
should be taught from the blackboard and 
charts. 
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To start with, the teacher may tell some 
story or recite some rhyme to the children. 
(Our course of study suggests, “Jack be nimble,” 
etc.) Children recite rhyme in unison. By a 
series of questions and recorded answers, the 
children soon learn to recognize sentences. 
Most successful primary teachers recommend 
script first. From these sentences, phrases and 
words may be studied separately. As the pre- 
paratory work progresses, the subject matter 
should anticipate the lessons in the primer. 
if the children have had a story on the black- 
poard, and later find it in their primer they 
will be immensely interested in their discovery 
and in following the story through, first by 
looking, at the pictures then by reading with 
the teacher. 

Ask the children to let you keep their primer 
for them the first few weeks of school. If they 
take it home and hear the stories read to them, 
it will, in most cases, be very hard for you to 
teach them, (especially the little poems). 

When the children take up the book for the 
first time, the teacher may read to them, chil- 
dren having the book in their hands, and fol- 
lowing the lines with their eyes (not fingers). 
The story is now familiar to them and having 
had drill on some of the sentences, phrases and 
words, previously, they soon read from the 
primer with pleasure and satisfaction. 

During the first three or four months of 
school a considerable number of stories may 
be read. The children will have been absorbed 
in these, rather than in the mechanics of read- 
ing 

Within a few months the children will take 
pleasure in reading new stories with little help 
from the teacher. Remember children learn 
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to read by reading. We can not get all our 
material from books. Use the blackboard and 
homemade charts. Write a list of action words 
on the board, as hop, run, sit, fly, jump, cry, 
smile, turn, etc. Children learn the words 
readily if allowed to act them. Use phonics in 
teaching new words. (Tell stories to bring out 
sounds—dog says r, r; when warm, h, h; 
let them blow out a candle, develop p, p; dove 
says d, d; cat says f, f; wind, w, w, etc.) 

Put action sentences on board and cards, read 
silently, then act them. You will enjoy this 
as much as the children. The teaching of the 
sounds of the letters should be kept entirely 
apart from the reading lesson. By the end of 
the first year the pupils will know the sounds 
of the consonants and the long and short vowels. 
The only legitimate purpose of teaching phonics 
is to give needed assistance in making out new 
words. (However, in reading, the chiliren 
should form the habit of making out the new 
word, if possible, from the context.) 

Read at least two primers before beginning 
the first reader. By the end of the first year 
a child should be able to read silently a selec- 
tion from a book, and answer questions about 
the selection. He can and will be delighted to 
work out new words alone by using phonograms 
he has learned through the year. He should be 
able to read without pointing; to lift his eyes 
occasionally from the book; and to read in a 
natural tone of voice. 

lf we primary teachers will consider the 
great service reading performs and the part it 
takes in successful living, we will try by every 
means at our disposal to instill in the child 
just entering school a love for reading. 


“REORGANIZATION AS APPLIED TO MISSOURI 
RURAL SCHOOLS” 


Professor Emmett Ellis who is now principal of the high school at Warrensburg completed in June of this year 


what we consider one of the best studies of the Missouri rural school system that has come to our attention. 


This 


y is in the form of a thesis which was submitted as one of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree at 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 
charts. 


neral summary of conclusions is set forth. 


It was done under the direction of Dr. 
The study covers 110 pages and included 12 chapters with extensive 
The present system is very accurately described, the history of its development given, the various struggles 
eak away from the small district type of organization are described, details of larger-unit-plans are proposed, and 


Cubberly and bears his approval. 
bibliographies and statistical tables and 


We are glad to give to the readers of “‘The School and Community” this General Summary as it is written by 


Mr. Ellis. 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Missouri has not made much progress under 
the district system. 

The states that have made the most progress 
have discarded the district system of organiza- 
tion and have accepted a larger unit, usually 
the County as a Unit. 

The present consolidation law is not effec- 
tive—there is a lack of centralization. 

The rural people are slow to accept educa- 
tional reform. This was demonstrated in the 
Referendum vote on the County Unit in 1922, 
again in the Election of February, 1924, on 
the amendments proposed by the Constitutional 
Convention. 


Transportation of pupils, is practically un- 
heard-of so far as Missouri is concerned—only 
46 schools in the entire state reporting any 
form of transportation. 

The election of the County Superintendent of 
Schools at a popular election is bad business— 
also, the present school law concerning the 
county superintendent is poor—he has plenty 
of duties but lacks power. 

There is a need for a County Board of Edu- 
cation whose duties are Administrative, to se- 
lect the County Superintendent and other of- 
ficers and to act as a check upon their work. 
At present Missouri has no board of this kind. 

There are too many small schools, with young, 
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inexperienced and poorly paid teachers—This 
is a waste of funds and the children suffer ma- 
terially. 

There is a need for a larger school unit—In 
this way only can we hope to see much improve- 
ment in the rural schools of the state. With 
the Consolidation movement we can hope for 
real community centers to be built up, well 
graded elementary and secondary schools es- 
tablished, supervision of instructtron provided 
for the young teachers, a principal secured 
who is an expert in Rural education and as a 
result the boys and girls of the rural com- 
munities will have equal opportunities with 
those of the cities and larger towns. 

There is also a need for more accurate and 
more complete methods of securing reports by 
the state department. At present, the high 
school and the grade school reports are com- 
bined, and the report of the Consolidated 
Schools is not kept separate; there is no way 
to tell from the State Reports whether the Con- 
solidated district is one that has all the pupils, 
both high school and elementary, centralized 
at a particular point,—this is necessary in or- 
der to inform the reader of the exact condition 
as concerns the present condition in Missouri. 
There is a present need for urgent agitation 
along the line of Consolidation and the larger 
school unit. The tendency is for rural pupils 
to go tu the towns and cities for high school 
training and often they never return, often 
times the parents move off of the farms too. 
The danger here is that the more ambitious 
ones never return and the complacement and 
easily satisfied ones remain on the farms and 
they do not feel the need for education. It 
would seem the State Superintendent should 
take an inventory of the whole situation, from 
an unselfish point of view and, regardless of 
what it may cost him politically, come out 
strongly for a wider diffusion of knowledge as 
to the needs of the rural people. 

It would seem advisable to plan for a cam- 
paign of education to the rural people. This 
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can be done thru the press, over the radix 
the pulpits, by the rural teacher and at 


in 


eon- 


ventions, but better still by providing rur: 


speakers who will go into each rural con- 


munity and by the use of slides and a lantern, 
show the farmers the actual conditions an 


what has been done elsewhere, and in this 
stimulate a desire on their part for somet! 
better. 
is being done elsewhere and feel that they 
justified in their actions. 


Again, they should be taught that a cent: 


ized county organization of schools will 


The rural people do not know wha 


rob them of their sacred democratic rig)its. 
The rural people are willing to listen to re: 
son, if presented in an attractive way and ji 
is my opinion that they will not hesitate lon 


to give the proper response for the further 
velopment of the rural schools. 


It is also necessary to train our rural tea 
A teacher can ( 


ers to the real rural needs. 


either more harm or more good than any or 


else in a community. There is a need f 


more closely allied feeling between the teach: 


and the rural community. 


Perhaps the greatest need is the training of 


rural experts who understand rural people an 


can touch the lives of them in a way that will 


stimulate the proper response. This can 
done but it is one of the most difficult probk 
We can not hope for reforms thru legisla 
procedure alone. 


ple else its efforts are in vain. 


We have found that the lezis- 
lature must meet with the approval of the peo- 


Missouri needs a general reform moveme! 


along the lines of education. A reorganizat 
of the rural school under a County plan 
organization, will solve the problem. This 


be provided for when the people of Missouri 
The change 
will come but we can not predict with any 4 

In the mean time 
we can hope that the school men of the state 


wake up to the needs of the hour. 
gree of accuracy the time. 


headed by the State Superintendent of Sch 
will work for needed reforms. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


CAROLINE B. ULLMAN—Third Vice-President. 


EVER IN the history of our organization 

has the true meaning of the words Cco- 

operation between Parents and Teachers 
been so completely understood, and so entirely 
demonstrated as at our twenty-eighth annual 
convention held in St. Paul in May, and at the 
National Educational Association held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July Ist. 

In St. Paul the theme of the convention was 
“Training for Parenthood,” and the watch- 
words of the convention were Better Homes,— 
Fitter Parents,—Pre-school Education, Adult 
Education. 

Commissioner Tigert, realizing the value of 
a concerted movement of the agencies contrib- 
uting to more education in the home, called 
a conference on the second day of the con- 
vention at the University of Minnesota, in Min- 
neapolis. The organizations participating were: 


Extension Divisions of State Universities; Na- 
tional, State, and City Library Associatio: 


Home Education Division, U. S. Bureau 


Education; 
Parent-Teachers Associations. 


Commissioner Tigert presided, and ¢ 


group discussion was conducted by its Pr 
This was a most fruitful session a! 
its results will be looked forward to with in- 


dent. 


terest. 


National Congress of Mothers an 


At this Twenty-eighth convention the namé¢ 


“National Congress of Mothers & Parent-Teach- 
“Nation: 
The wide 


er Associations” was changed to 
Congress of Parents and Teachers.” 


activities of this organization and the growi! 
interest of fathers as well as mothers mice 


the change in name most desirable. 
Alaska, and all but three states in the Un 
were represented 


Cana‘ 


in this Convention. \M! 
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Herbert Hoover represented the District of 
Columbia. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of the 
National Congress of Parents & Teachers has 
the following to say of the meeting in Washing- 
ton, July Ist: — 

“In 1923 we received from the National Edu- 
cation Association an invitation to fill a place 
on the program of their Representative As- 
sembly, presenting our idea of the parent-power 
lying dormant, and of what it might accom- 
plish if aroused and properly directed. That 
the point of view of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was seen to be practical 
and worthy of consideration seems to have been 
demonstrated in the meeting of the same great 
educational body in 1924, a conference, which. 
to the lay observer, reached the highest point 
of constructive power by means of a program 
full of humanity. The whole child, mental. 
moral and physical, in home, school, church 
and community was considered, and in section 
meetings and general assemblies the “chord of 
life’ was struck again and again with sure 
hands, and the loftiest spiritual interpretation. 
All honor to the President, Olive M. Jones, 
who had this vision of completed childhood and 
was able to express it by a process of selection 
which showed a genius for getting the best out 
of people, which after all, is the true meaning 
of education. 

On Sunday night, June 29th, the great sta- 
dium of the Central High School presented a 
wonderful picture. Tier upon tier of faces 
rose out of a wall of blackness on the velvet 
turf, more faces massed under the arc lights,— 
thousands of them. On the little platform, gay 
with flags and red, white and blue lights, the 
speakers gathered with some special guests, 
and overhead eight great silvery horns carried 
the slightest tones of soft voiced woman to the 
outermost benches, while the strong voices of 
the men echoed back like trumpet calls from 
the brick walls of the High School Background. 
The full Marine band, half hidden by a screen 
foliage, filled the night air with magic music 
and carried the accompaniment as ten thousand 
voices sang “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and 
“Now the Day is Over, Night is Drawing Nigh.” 
The moral and spiritual training of the child 
was presented by five experts, reaching a 
splendid climax in Dr. Starbuck’s stirring ad- 
dress on “Fundamentals of Character Train- 
ing.” 

Tuesday night, in the same stage setting, 
with an even greater audience, was presented 
what was generally conceded to be the most 
interesting program of that wonderful week,— 
the Contribution to Education being made by 
the Parent, Teacher, Principal, and the Superin- 
tend: nt. The Congress was honored by an in- 
Vitation to present the contribution of the 
parent, and our point of view met with a 
Iriendly reception. Tuesday afternoon the Con- 
gress had its first section meeting as an allied 
group of the National Education Association, 
by the request of President Olive Jones, and 
over three hundred people were in attendance 
to hear a masterly address by Dr. Payson Smith 
on “The Importance of Parent-Cooperation in 
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the Development of Educational Policies.” Miss 
Jessie Louderback, of Visiting Teachers, gave 
a most valuable study of the functions of the 
Visiting Teacher and her relation to the home, 
and Mrs. A. C. Watkins outlined the functions 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. The dis- 
cussion was closed by a brief presentation by 
the president of the relation between the com- 
munity and the High School student. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Cleaver, Na- 
tional Chairman of Country life, had a part in 
the program of the Rural section, ably present- 
ing the function of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in the country. 

Monday night a most successful experiment 
was conducted,—our first Parent-Teacher Din- 
ner. We had thought that possibly twenty-five 
people or so might enjoy dining together to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual interest, but fifty-three 
gathered in the headquarters of the American 
Association of University Women, and over- 
flowed upon the balcony,—leaders in all sorts 
of important national movements, a really great 
tribute to the work we are striving to make effi- 
cient. No speakers had been invited, the inten- 
tion being to make it a surprise part,—which 
it was! About a dozen brief talks, from people 
whose complete knowledge of their subjects 
simply overflowed in speech, made a program 
full of inspiration and practical help, and it was 
with general regret that it was brought to a 
close in order to allow us all to attend the 
brilliant reception given to the officers of the 
National Education Association. 

On Wednesday the Congress was represented 
by its president at the luncheon of the Asso- 
ciation of Administrative Women in Education, 
where our place was defined, in the general 
scheme; and other Board members attended 
the luncheons of the Deans of Women and Rural 
Life Department of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

On Wednesday afternoon all the world of 
Washington held open house, and during three 
hours more than a thousand men and women, 
parents and teachers, visited the home of the 
Congress, in the headquarters building of the 
National Education’ Association, where the 
President, three Vice-Presidents, the Corre- 
sponding secretary, the Historian and several 
of the members of the Nationai Board, ably 
assisted by the Executive Secretary, recieved 
the guests. 

On Wednesday evening the President repre- 
sented the Congress at the dinner of the State 
Superintendents and Commissioners, and out- 
lined plans for cooperation between the state 
branches and the Departments of Public In- 
struction. At this dinner eight of the Members 
of the Board were also present, and responded 
to introductions. 

On Thursday there were conference break- 
fasts, luncheons and dinners, and the Execu- 
tive worked until midnight to compensate for 
the many profitable hours thus spent in gather- 
ing honey from all sorts of flowers. We left 
Washington with wider horizons and with con- 
victions stronger than ever before as to place 
and value of work of our organization.” 
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CONSERVING THE EYESIGHT OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD. 


By J. E. DAVIDSON, CHAIRMAN, 
Lighting Educational Committee. 


DUCATIONAL authorities have long since 

come to realize that the eyesight of the 

school child is becoming defective. Pupils 
in the schools are in greater numbers indi- 
cating that their eyesight is not normal. This 
is usually manifested by the child in a com- 
plaint that the figures on the blackboard can- 
not be seen. 

In the olden days, the remedy for this diffi- 
culty was taken by the teacher by placing the 
near-sighted pupils in the front of the room 
and the farsighted pupils in the rear. Now, the 
pupil is immediately advised to consult an eye 
specialist. 

Statistics show that 25 per cent of the school 
children of the United States suffer from de- 
fective eyesight which is more or less corrected 
by glasses. Figures further show that this de- 
fective vision is due, partially at least, to im- 
proper light in the home. Pupils are given a 
certain amount of homework to do and they 
naturally take this home to do at night. 

In the past, very little thought has been 
given to the lighting of the home. Modern 
schools are built and the problem of proper 
lighting is usually solved. 

Inasmuch as a great number of the homes of 
this country are lighted by electricity, the elec- 
trical interests have taken it upon themselves 
to endeavor to solve the problem of defective 
vision on account of improper lighting in the 
home. A Committee has been formed known 
among electrical men, as the Lighting Educa- 
tional Committee, whose purpose is to organize 
a Better Home Lighting Activity. 

This is being done this fall by means of an 
International Home Lighting Contest among 
the school children of the country by which it 
is hoped to teach the elements of better light- 
ing in the home. 

Therefore, Home Lighting Contests are being 
organized in every principal hamlet, town and 
city in the United States and Canada by the 
electrical men of that town. School children, 
ten years of age or older, can enter the contest 
by obtaining from the electrical committee in 
the town, a Home Lighting Primer. This Home 
Lighting Primer, besides giving the rules of 
the contest, describes the fundamentals of light- 
ing. It tells the effect of not enough light— 
gloom and too much light—glare. In the 
primer are a number of pictures of rooms of 
an ordinary home. The school boy or girl has 
to cut out fixtures from another place in the 
book and paste them in their proper places in 
the rooms. Then he must visit the homes of 
two of his friends and report in the primer the 
result of his inspection. Next, he must write 
a 600 word essay on how to light his own home 
properly. 


Then the primer with the essay Is to be 
handed to the local judges, who will be schoo} 
authorities and prominent persons of the town, 
These judges award local prizes which are fixed 
by the local committee. Then a certain num- 
ber of the winners, dependent on the popula- 
tion of the town, have their contributions of 
primer and essay sent to New York, where they 
are entered into the international contest, to- 
gether with the winners from all over the 
United States and Canada. 

The essays and primers are then considered 
by the following national judges. 


Franklin T. Griffith, 
President, N. E. L. A. 

William McAndrew, 
Superintendent of Schools Chica 

go, Illinois. 

Mrs. William Brown Maloney, 
Editor, The Delineator. 

B. C. Forbes, 
Editor, Forbes Magazine. 

Miss Sarah L. Rhodes, 
Principal, P. S. 28, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following prizes are awarded by these 
judges. 


First Prize— 
$15,000 Model Electrical Home 
(To be built on lot provided by 
winner.) 


Two Second Prizes—1 boy—1 girl, 
$1200 Scholarship in American 
Canadian College or University 


Two Third Prizes—1 boy—1 girl, 
$600 Scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or University 


Two Fourth Prizes—1 boy—1 girl, 
$600 Scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or University 


Two Fifth Prizes—1 boy—1 girl 
$300 Scholarship in American 0! 
Canadian College or University. 


Two Sixth Prizes—1 boy—1 gir! 
$300 Scholarship in American 0 
Canadian College or Universit) 


This contest, although wholly educational, 's 
designed so that it will not involve any tim 
of the school teacher. Its aim is to better the 
eyesight of the school child by educational 
means and the electrical industry expects the 
contest to have far-reaching results toward ac 
complishing this object. 
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CHILD HYGIENE, AND SCHOOL 
AND HOME SANITATION 


Department conducted by the 


Missouri Tuberculosis Association 


W. McN. MILLER, M. D. Editor 


1924 HEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Education Division of the American Child 

Health Association, at the invitation of 
the Department of Biology and Public Health 
{ the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was held at Cambridge in June. The conference 
was divided into two main groups for the 
purpose of discussing how the teacher may 
best be helped to shoulder her responsibility: 
the school administration section, of which 
Miss Emma Dolfinger, American Child Health 
Association, acted as chairman; and the teach- 
er training section with George H. Black, prin- 
cipal of the Washington State Normal School, 
as chairman. Professor C. E. Turner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
chairman of the general sessions at which the 
conclusions of the section meetings were pre- 
sented and discussed. 

Summary of Conference. 

A summary of the principles developed and 
points emphasized at the conference, was pre- 
sented and adopted. The recommendations in 
this summary were grouped under six main 
hg ads 

First, the personal health of the teacher in 
ice and the teacher in training; second, 

onal health of the pupil as presented in 
rt on the duties of physicians, nurses, 
eachers and parents in relation to the exam- 
nation of the child; third, the principles un- 
erlying the gradation of subject matter from 
indergarten to college, and courses of study 

r the teacher in training; fourth, the func- 
tions of the specialist in a school health pro- 
gram; fifth, the care of the pre-school child; 
nd sixth, suggested tests for measuring certain 
results in health education. 

Under the subject of the Personal Health of 
the Teacher, the following were some of the 
points brought out: 

I. Every teacher applying for a _ position 
should have an examination by a com- 
petent and impartial physician accredited 
by the board of education which will en- 
able her to understand her physical limi- 
tations, and provision should be made for 
her to correct these deficiencies. 

Only healthy applicants should be given 
permanent positions, it being understood 
that permanent teachers licenses will not 
be granted until steps have been taken 
toward reaching the highest physical effi- 


Al bitcation Div arranged by the Health 


ciency. A thorough examination should 

be made, using the form prepared by the 

National Health Council. 

The school environment, routine and su- 

pervision should be such as will make it 

possible for the teachers to remain 
healthy. 

The guiding principles for the gradation of 

subject matter dealing with health, and the 

development of teaching methods, were gen 
erally laid down as follows for all gradcs: 

I. A. The chief emphasis should be on per- 
sonal health in kindergarten to grade 
six. 

B. The chief emphasis should be on com- 
munity health and socially healthful 
behavior in grades seven, eight and 
nine. 

C. The chief emphasis shovld be on giv- 
ing a scientific background in grades 
nine to twelve. 

The following principles underlying meth- 

od were accepted as forming desirable 

motivation for health instruction in all 
grades, namely, that: 

A. Health Education activities should 
be purposeful, i. e., they should de- 
velop permanent values for the chil- 
dren. (Self-control, self-direction, 
self-improvement.) 

B. Activities should be of value to chil- 
dren as children 

C. Activities should provide for the free 
expression of child nature. 

All Grades should use: 

1. Concrete life situations and cap 
italize these in class room work. 
Analogy betwe.2 child's develop- 
ment and that of plant and animal 
life, using resources of nature or 
general science. 

The rules of healthy living as the 
basis for the selection of subject 
matter in all grades. The develop- 
men, of the child and the grow- 
ing richness of the course of study 
offer that constantly fresh ap- 
proach necessary to prevent mo- 
notony. 

Emphasis on formation of health 
habits from the kindergarten 
through grade six 
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In the pre-school period shcul¢ be 

emphasized: 

Nouns for the geography of the boy. 

Verbs for its functions. 

Kindergarten and grades one to three 

should: 

1. See that all have the same vo- 
cabulary and improve the technic 
of health activities associated 
with the terminology. 

2. Represent the routine of healthy 
living in play situations. 

Grades four to six could well base 

the presentation of health subject 

matter upon: 

1. Interest in life processes of ani- 
mals and plants. 

2. Interest in acquiring more con- 
scious control of the human ma- 
chine. 

More understanding of the sig- 
nificance of health habits for the 
individual, and for basis for de- 
velopment of social responsibility. 

Grades seven, eight and nine. 

1. The approach to health teaching 

is based upon the developing of 
interest in scientific investigation 
manifested at this age. This in- 
terest should motivate laboratory 
and field studies in general 
science and civics; this will di- 
rect and inform the adolescent’s 
growing sense of responsibility to 
home, school and community. 
Man’s ability to control disease 
through knowledge of its causes 
should here be developed, also a 
knowledge of public health prac- 
tices. 
Development of scientific back- 
ground should be begun in these 
grades through physiology and hy- 
giene carefully selected and 
taught. 


A HOMEMADE 
D. W. 


OWN in the Ozark Hills of Missouri is a 
little city which has accomplished an edu- 
cational marvel. This does not mean 


that it has spent the most money on its school, 


4. Performance activities such 


home. nursing and first ai 
valuable at this age. 
Senior High, grades nine to t 


The dominating factor in heal: 


struction through these years 
be provision of scientific infor: 
applied to health problems, si 
through the coordinated eff< 
such specialized departments : 
exist in high schools as: 
ology, biology, physiology, } 
ology, chemistry, and physics, : 
as the social sciences, and ho. 
nomics. 


The above program is necessary to 


ment the health education work usually, 


by departments of physical education. 


Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis As 


tion, August. 


The course for training school children 
fermation of health habits, known as t} 
souri School Health Crusade, prepare 
published by the Missouri Tuberculosis A 
tion, designated by the Director of P! 
Education of the State Department of 
tion for use in the public schools of Mi 
may be obtained from the office of the 
tary of the Missouri State Teachers Asso 
Columbia, Missouri. This health crusa 


bota: 


lone 


ocia- 


terial is issued in the form of tablets cont 


ing complete and sufficient material for 
teen weeks course for a school unit of t 
five pupils and may be had, delivery p: 
order with remittance of one dollar. 
course suffices, at a cost of only four cer 
child, to carry out that part of the M 
Physical Education Act which provides { 
inculcation of health habits by school ch 
and is in accord with recommendations : 
by the Health Education Conference con 
last June by Massachusetts Institute ot 
nology at Cambridge. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


FREAR. 


school board. During the ensuing conve! 
he was asked where he proposed to zet ! 


terials and labor and approximately wha! 


would cost. He replied that he would us 


sas brick at about $45.00 per thousand, 
shipped from Springfield at $50.00 to 
per thousand and that he would use hi> 
labor brought in from the outside, so as t 
sure a uniform supply and to avoid loc: 


has the largest or finest building, or the largest 
attendance; but it does mean that difficulties 
were overcome and results secured that are 
probably without equal elsewhere. This little 
city is Houston with less than seven hundred 
population, the county seat of Texas County, troubles. The school board had been co 
and located 20 miles from the railroad. ing its resources and building poss 
In 1921 the people of Houston decided to have carefully and one member said to the i 
a new High School Building, and voted $15.000 “Every brick that goes into the new buil:il 
in bonds for it. When the bids submitted for to be made from clay within sight of t! 
the building were opened they were all rejected of Houston; every piece of lumber is to 
by the school board because they were too high. from trees grown in Texas County; 
New bids were called for and one of tie bid- work on the building is to be done by 
ders visited Houston for a conference with the workmen, as far as they are available. 
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pidder replied that under those conditions he 
could not bid on the building but that he would 
like to submit a bid on his own terms, which 

» was permitted to do. Furthermore he said 

he did not believe that the building could 
be built as the board planned. The second bids 
were all rejected because they were too high 
also. The school board began at once to carry 
out its plans for building the high school with- 
out the assistance of a contractor. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to se- 
cure a small inexpensive brick making machine, 
it was decided to organize a stock company for 
the purpose of buying machinery and starting 
a small brick plant. A member of the school 
poard volunteered to take the first $100.00 
share of stock. The subscription list was taken 
down the main street of the city and within 2n 
hour thirty business men had subscribed $3000 
in stock. By the end of the day articles of in- 
corporation were in the mail on their way to 
the Secretary of State, and a man was on his 
way to St. Louis to buy the machinery for the 
brick plant. 

In addition to buying and installing the 
brick machine, the $3000 provided a burning 
oven, a well, pump, and all necessary equip- 
ment. Two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
bricks were made for the school at $15.00 a 
thousand or about cost. From 200,000 to 300,0u0 
additional bricks were made for private citizens 
at a small profit. Every dollar paid for labor 
went to local men. The bricks are of very good 
quality and cost the school about one-third of 

» market price. 


Houston, Missourt HicH ScHoot Buitpinc Just AFTER IT wAs CoMPLETED. THE Forp Bus 
IN THE FOREGROUND. 

The building is finished in pine with floors, tractor’s bid. The oak lumber was secured from 
tabl 3, book-cases and cabinets of oak. The a man who bought it for a barn but had after- 
pine lumber purchased from a local sawmnuili, wards sold his farm, and cost about $35.00 a 
dressed and sized, cost $22.50 a thousand de- thousand delivered when the market price was 
livered. This is about one-third of the con- about $100 to $125 per thousand. 
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The school building is modern and completely 
equipped in every respect with steam heat, elec- 
tric lights and plumbing all of which was in- 
stalled by the boys of the high school under the 
direction of the superintendent or a trained 
mechanic. 

In addition to the high school building there 
was built and included in the cost of the high 





THE Boys MAke WHAT THEY NEED. 
school a steam heating plant, connected with 
the high school building and the nearby grade 
building by a large tunnel, and a deep well 
with an automatic pump operated by the steam 
plant. 

With the exception of the brick laying which 


THE HicH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 
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doing much of it, such as wiring, pluni! 


and making furniture under proper directio: 


a very low cost. 


When completed the board found that it | 
thousand dollar high school buil 


a sixty 
at a cost of approximately $30,000. 
Finances and Students. 


When the building was about half compl 





THEY ARE Doers—Nor MERELY HEARERS. 


issue of $15,000 was exh: 
bonds were necessary. 
work on the 


first bond 
additional 
delaying 


the 
and 
avoid 


pending the voting of new bonds. On 


signed by thirty citizens of Houston $1 


Houston Won THREE YEARS IN SUCCESSION AT SPRINGFIELD IN 


THE SOUTHWEST MissouRI SMALL ORCHESTRA CONTEST. 


was done by outside workmen all of the labor 
on the building was performed by local men; 
the boys of vocational and industrial classes 


were borrowed. The bonds were voted 
special election and the note was paid. 


building 
board decided to arrange to borrow the mo. 


Wh 
the methods by which the people of Houwstod 
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overcame their financial limitation are very 
unusual, they are not necessarily the most sig- 
nificant and valuable feature of the high school. 
The building without students would be a 
liability. Students come from all parts of the 
County. In 1922-1923, one hundred attended 
from outside the district. Each of these non- 
residents students is charged tuition of 30.00 
per year which amounts to $3000. Non-resident 
orphans of the County without homes pay no 
tuition. There were 15 such students in 1922- 
925 

a annual payroll including salaries, prin- 


PRESIDENT C. E. 
COVERT OF THE 
ScHOOL BOoaArDb. 


cipal and interest payments and other ex- 
penses amounts to between $13,000 and $14,000 
per year. This is met by income as follows: 
State apportionment $3000, State and Federal 
vocational $1500, State teachers training $1500, 
tuition $3000 and district taxation $5000, mak- 
ing a total of $14,000. 

The assessed valuation of the district is less 
than $700,000. The tax rate was $1.45 per $100 
valuation. This was raised to $1.60 per hun- 
dred in 1923-1924 to take care of increased in- 
terest on indebtedness. 

Co-operation of Board, Superintendent and 

Citizens. 

The accomplishments of this little city of 
Houston with its high school is the result of a 
firm belief of the citizens in education and its 
advantages. In spite of the small size of the 
city the people are determined that their chil- 
dren shall not be deprived of educational op- 
portunities but that they shall have the best 
that can be provided. This ambition was 
realized by the election of a school board of 
men who have left no stone unturned to carry 
out the wishes of the people in the best manner 
possible with the least expense. 

The school board which built the High School 
consists of five members W. J. Tweed, Kirby 
Smith, treasurer, Ben King, secretary, Kirby 
Lamar, Vice President and C. E. Covert, Presi- 
dent. To these five men is mainly due the 
credit for providing Houston with its high 
school. President Covert was full of enthusiasm 
about the school when interviewed. He took 


especial delight in telling how the beard had 
carried out its plans and saved over $30,000 
and yet had provided the boys and girls with 
far better educational advantages than could 
have been provided in the usual manner at the 
customary cost. 

The problem of building the high school was 
turned over to the board by the people with no 
instructions, and that they did the job well is 
attested by the results The history of the 
school would be incomplete without telling of 
the unselfish, painstaking, economical and hard 


Epp KILLION, AGE 
44, WHO GRADU- 
ATED May, 1924. 


work of the board and especially of its officers 
headed by President Covert. Neither would 
the history be complete without telling of the 
tireless, unselfish services rendered by super- 
intendent J. W. Tetrick, who has been the 
general on the firing line in working with the 
board and in carrying out most of its plans 
The school was fortunate in having a man of 
his personality, enthusiasm and ability at its 
head during its most critical period when 
success might have been turned into failure 
by a less capable man. 

The Superintendent. 

Professor Tetrick is an unassuming quiet, 
mild voiced man with a friendly twinkle in his 
eyes. He is an indefatigable worker who is not 
only full of enthusiasm himself but inspires the 
same quality in his students and in others with 
whom he comes in contact. He not only has 
had the undivided support of the members of 
the school board and the citizens of the city, 
but he has the entire loyalty of his faculty 
and student body who constitute one large 
happy family all working for the good of the 
high school. His place in the hearts of the 
students can be best illustrated by an incident 
which occurred on one of the trips made out in- 
to the County in the high school bus. When the 
students were getting into the bus one of the 
high school girls crowded up to the front so 
that she could sit beside Professor Tetrick at 
the steering wheel, and with whom she kept 
up a lively conversation during the entire trip. 
Professor Tetrick made the sketches from which 
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the building plans were drawn, and supervised 
personally much of the work of erecting and 
equipping the high school and would jump from 
one task to another, attending to the innumer- 
able details with no confusion or loss of time. 
His services are invaluable to the school. 

The Girl Who Cried to go to High School. 

Besides working unceasingly to build the 
high school, President Covert of the board 
takes an especial interest in encouraging boys 
and girls to go to school. He has provided the 
money for several students in the high school 
as well as for a number who have gone to col- 
lege. One day while he was at dinner at the 
hotel in Houston the school bell began to ring. 
He noticed tears in the eyes of the girl who 
was waiting on him. Upon urgent inquiry she 
reluctantly told him that she wanted to go to 
high school but had to work instead. He told 
her to make up her mind that she was going 
to high school that fall, and that if she could 
arrange to work for her board and room, that 
he would see that all her other expenses were 
taken care of. Arrangements were made with 
Mrs. Freeland of the hotel for her board and 
that fall Elsie Jepson became a happy member 
of the Freshman class of the Houston high 
school. 

Extension work and the Ford Bus. 

In addition to his other numerous duties 
Superintendent Tetrick finds time to do exten- 
sion work among the farmers of the County. 
Much of this is in co-operation with the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the University 
of Missouri and consists mainly of livestock 
and crops demonstrations and meetings. 

The high school has a Ford Bus which is 
used in this extension work. The school or- 
chestra, glee club and cast for plays are taken 
out to rural schools where entertainments are 
given. Speakers from the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of the State University are taken 
to demonstration fields and farmers meetings 
which have been arranged co-operatively by the 
Superintendent and the extension service. The 
agricultural classes of the high school usually 
attend these agricultural meetings, and fre- 
quently the high school orchestra or glee club 
goes along to furnish entertainment. In this 
way the Houston High School has become well 
known over the entire county from all parts 
of which students are drawn. 

This bus was bought with money borrowed on 
a note given by citizens of Houston. When it 
is used a reasonable charge, about one-half of 
the usual livery rate, is made against the de- 
partment of the school using it. This pays the 
interest and takes care of principal payments 
as they become due. 

Advertising the School. 

Superintendent Tetrick belives in advertising 
and each fall, a few weeks before school opens, 
he runs a series of short articles in the County 
papers, pointing out the advantages of educa- 
tion and why boys and girls should go to high 
school. In addition many prospective students 
are visited in person at their homes and the 
possibilities of going to school are discussed 
with them and their parents. 
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In 1923 the High School students pub! 

a year book, the Pineymo, a copy of which w; 
sent by the High School to every eight grade 
graduate in the county together with a let 
telling of the advantages of the High & 
The Houston Commercial Club and Civic Leagu 
sent a second letter and the ministers of t 
city a third to each eighth grade graduate. 

of this is focusing the attention of the 
and girls and their parents on the Hou 
High School and is resulting in many atter 
High School who ordinarily would not 
think of doing so. 

Married Students. 

Not all of the students of the Houston | 
School are of the usual age. Many ma 
men and women are found in the student | 
In 1922-1923 four married couples were enr 
from Texas County. 

Mrs. West attended Kirksville Normal & 
years ago and afterwards taught many jy 
When she was sixty years old the state 
school law was passed requiring all tea 
to be high school graduates. Mrs. West f 
that she did not have enough credits to qu 
for a high school certificate, so she put ! 
books under her arm and attended the Hoi 
High School one semester to obtain the req: 
credits. She was graduated with a class of 
teen and seventeen year old boys and gir! 

In 1921 Gladys Sutton was graduated in t! 
same class with her father who was fifty year 
old. Mr. Sutton had been a merchant 
teacher and is again teaching in Texas County. 
Gladys Sutton is now the fifth and sixth grad 
teacher in the Houston schools. 
teacher in the Houston schools. Many : 
interesting examples could be mention 
those who have taken advantage of late o 
tunity. 

Moving Picture Show. 

So many of the activities of the boys 
girls, as well as the parents, of Houston 
centered in the high school that the moving 
ture house that was started there several , 
ago closed for want of patronage. The s 
board, feeling the need of using educat 
moving pictures in the work of the schoo! 
in order to provide a high grade of entert 
ment for the students as well as for the adults, 
installed complete moving picture equipme! 
the high school. Season tickets are sold ¢ 
cost to the students and the regular pict: 
rates are charged others. A steam engin« 
installed to pump water and to run the 
erator for the lighting system and the pi 
show, so that the high school does not 
to depend upon the uncertainty of the 
plant for its electricity. 

Picture shows are given once a week or 
often as is desirable. By having the only 
ture show in the city, the high school is 
to select and show only the very best pictures, 
in addition to the many educational films th 
are secured through the State University 
Commercial firms. This plan makes for an ex- 
ceptionally high class of pictures for th« 
and no pictures are shown that are in any way 
objectionable. 
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SEPTEMBER IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


Compiled by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


1805—The Roman Catholic Church in Missouri 
lost its historical connection with Quebec 
when Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore 
received jurisdiction as Administrator 
Apostolic of the former Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. 

1821—Capt. William Becknell, “Father of the 
Santa Fe Trade” started on the first 
really successful trading expedition be- 
tween the American and Mexican fron- 
tiers. 

1862—Radical convention met in Jefferson City. 

1869—Fruitland Norma! Institute opened near 
Jackson. 

1906—University City incorporated. 

1863—Marmaduke-Walker duel. 

1868—The Kansas City Times established. 

1876—La Republique started in St. Louis. Pub- 
lished only a few months. Last number 
issued January 7, 1877. 

1875—Grand Lodge of Missouri of Knights of 
Honor instituted. 

1861—Beginning of the Battle of Lexington— 
sometimes called the “Battle of the Hemp 
Bales.” 

1815—By treaty made at Portage des Sioux, the 
portion of the Sac nation residing on the 
Missouri river assented to the treaty con- 
cluded at St. Louis, November 3, 1804, 
fixing the general boundary between the 
U. S. and the Sac and Fox lands, and 
ceding to the U. S. a tract of land two 
miles square for the establishment of a 
military reservation. 

1815—Fox nation assented to the treaty con- 
cluded at St. Louis on November 3, 1804, 
mentioned above. 

—The Jefferson Examiner established at 

Jefferson City. Became the Missouri 
State Times in 1862. 

1820—First State General Assembly convened in 
Missouri Hotel, St. Louis—fourteen Sena- 
tors and forty-three Representatives. 

1858—California News established. Name 
changed to Democrat in 1860 and to 
Central Missourian in 1865. 

1880—Kansas City Star established. 

1820—Governor Alexander McNair took oath of 
office and delivered his first message to 
the General Assembly. 

1863—The Atchison County Journal founded at 
Rock Port. 

1836—St. Louis Republican made a daily paper. 


ITEMS 


Teachers of English to Meet at St. Louis 
The National Council of Teachers of English will 
hold its Fourteenth Annual Meeting at St. Louis No- 
vember 27-29. Hotel Statler will be headquarters. 
The St. Louis Council, which has a membership of 
about five hundred, is actively engaged on plans to 
To many 
the Thanksgiving recess will give opportunity 
national figures in the field of English teach- 

and the favorable situation of St. Louis will 
Strongly appeal to teachers in the West and Southwest 
who wish contact with the enthusiasm of a National 
English Council meeting. St. Louis is expecting a 
record-breaking attendance. 
Miss Mary Doan Spalding, Harris Teachers College, 
is the president of the St. Louis Council. 


FOR SALE: Three Hall and Brown wood lathes, at 
attractive price. The Maplewood Board of Education, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


insure the local success of the convention. 
teachers 


. 20, 1861—Lexington surrendered by Col. 

to General Price. 

. 20, 1865—First passenger train from Kansas City 

to St. Louis. 

. 23, 1854—Kansas City Journal established. First 

known as the Western Journal of Com- 
merce. Present name adopted in 1858 
when it became a daily. 

. 23, 1862—Military executions at Macon. 

. 24, 1829—Delaware Indians ceded to the United 

States all claims to lands in Missouri. 

. 26, 1820—Death of Daniel Boone. 

26, 1860—Prince of Wales visited St. Louis. 

27, 1817—Second duel between Thos. H. Benton 
and Charles Lucas, in which Lucas was 
killed. 

Centralia Massacre. 

Proclamation issued by Gov. McNair de- 

claring the election of John Scott as 

Representative to Congress from Mis- 
souri. 

8, 1820—First law passed by the General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri and signed by 
the Governor. Dealt with the election 
of United States senators. 

. 28, 1865—Platte County Landmark established at 

Weston. In 1871 moved to Platte City. 
28, 1917—Missouri National Guard consolidated 
with that of Kansas to form the Thirty- 
fifth Division. 
, 1918—Fourth Liberty Loan campaign opened. 
29, 1804—-Formal petition and remonstrance against 
Act of Congress of March 26, 1804, at- 
taching Upper Louisiana to Indiana Ter- 
ritory, drawn up and signed by the 16 
deputies from the five subdivisions now 
comprising the State of Missouri. 
30-Oct. 4, 1862—Engagements at Newtonia. 

. —, 1833—Alexandria surveyed and called Church- 
ville. County seat of Clark county for 
some years. 

, 1846—The Miner's Prospect, first newspaper in 
Potosi, established. Published for only a 
few years. 

—, 1856—The West Point Banner, second paper in 
Bates county, started. Destroyed by Kan- 
sas raiders in 1861. 

—, 1860—Vox Populi started at Fulton. 
in 1861 

—, 1861—Nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte visited 

St. Louis. 
1886—Carthage Collegiate Institute opened. 
1917—First group of drafted men sent to Camp 
Funston. 


Mulligan 


27, 1864- 
, 1820 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. Suspended 
Sept. 


Sept. —, 
Sept. —, 


¥ INTEREST 


Speaking of Consolidation, Superintendent Lee has giv- 
en out the following information to the press: 

The first real consolidation was affected in Montague, 
Mass., in 1875. This school has run successfully to the 
present time. Consolidation reduces the cost of education 
and offers a real solution for the difficulties of the weak 
districts; it provides equal opportunities for all children; 
greater community interest and pride are stimulated ; 
and rural boys and girls are kept on the farm as they 
are placed on a plane of educational equality with chil- 
dren of the cities. 

The first consolidation law was placed on the statutes 
of Missouri in 1901. Hickman Mills in Jackson county 
was the first organized under that law. It is still a 
flourishing consolidated district. The present consolida- 
tion law was passed in 1913 and there are at the present 
time nearly 250 districts operating under it. About 
$140,000 is appropriated annually by the state to help 
maintain these schools on the basis of $25 per square 
mile as provided in the law. 
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Consolidation has been a marked success in Missouri 
in every district where the entire community has co- 
operated. Eighty-six of the 114 counties have one or 
more consolidated schools. Bates county leads the list 
with 12. 

Last year $7,422 elementary pupils attended school in 
consolidated districts in Missouri and 10,626 pupils were 
enrolled in the high schools of these districts. The aver- 
age high school building has cost something less than 
$16,000 and the average valuation of the districts is 
slightly over one million dollars. These schools are 
maintained on a levy averaging 77 cents. 

Superintendent Lee states that there are many one- 
room schools in Missouri whose valuation is so low that 
with the maximum levy they can maintain only a five 
months school paying the teacher a small salary. He 
believes that if the 9242 small districts would co-operate 
by consolidating into about 1200 that schools would be 
improved and that every child could then have an op- 
portunity to attend a high school while he stayed at home. 


FOR SALE: Three Hall and Brown wood lathes, at 
attractive price. The Maplewood Board of Education, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


Superintendent Theo. A. Hollman of Elvins schools is 
stimulating interest in better penmanship by co-operating 
with the A. N. Palmer Company of 2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago. His board of education has offered substantial 
bonuses to each teacher who earns a Palmer Method 
Certificate through their correspondence course. This 
course takes only 10 or 15 minutes of the teacher’s time 
each day and is considered good preparation for the 
teaching of the next day’s work. The board agrees to 
pay the incidental expenses of the course such as cost 
of postage, and paper. The Palmer Company makes no 
charge for the instruction. 

Superintendent Horace Mann Buckley and Principal J. 
E. Baker of the University City schools were deeply ap- 
preciated by the teachers of the system as is evidenced 
by resolutions unanimously adopted by the University 
City Teachers Association. 

Recounting Superintendent Buckley’s services the reso- 
lution mentions that in eight years he has met suc- 
cessfully the rapid growth of the city by the provision 
of adequate buildings and teachings facilities, worked 
out a professional course of study, fostered the growth 





EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 


by John T. Greenan and Albert B. Meredith. Pages 
506 plus xvii. Published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. Price $1.60. 

It is difficult to conceive of a book which would be 
more pleasing than this one to the teacher of any course 
which involves the definite teaching of Citizenship, or to 
one who wishes to follow the major recommendations of 
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of a high professional spirit among the teachers ar 
couraged them at all times to use their own ji 
in an atmosphere of perfect freedom. The teacher 
to him as their leader and their friend and ex 


him their good wishes in his new field as Assistant Sy. 


perintendent of the Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

With reference to Mr. Baker the resolution po 
his devoted services, through a period of five yx 
the high school and to the system of which it is ; 

The sentiments expressed by the local associat 
reference to these estimable men are shared by th 
ers of the entire State for their qualities of wi 
leadership and their exemplary professional attitu 
noted wherever they were known. 

The boys and girls of Hannibal, Missouri, took 
tive and important part in putting over a pr 
for playgrounds in their town last Spring. They 
about 2,000 letters on the subject and excerpts fror 
letters printed in the Courier-Post indicate tt 
youngsters had given considerable thought to the 
that would have done credit to older heads. 

Fifty years in the teaching profession is a r 
which A. W. Bloomfield of St. Joseph is prou 
St. Joseph Gazette of July 7th contains an acc 
his record as a teacher since 1875. For thirty y 
has been connected with the St. Joseph schools. I 
he proposed a plan of county graduating exercise 
plan was adopted then by the county and has 
general throughout the state and nation. He } 
honor of signing and delivering the first dip 
awarded in the United States. He is author of tt 
of branch libraries for the outlying schools of a cit 
was the first to encourage regularity of attendanc: 
awarding a certificate of honor to the pupils wi 
been neither absent or tardy for a given period. 
present time he is serving as child employment 
and bookman, a position for which his experien 
perament, and sympathy with childhood eminently 
fies him. 

Bad health conditions run from 10 to 20 percent | 
among rural school children than among city sch 
dren according to Mabel Travis Wood, of the Ar 
Playground and Recreation Association. She 
that rural children do not play enough and that 
playgrounds should be provided for these folk 
whom “there is a pathetic lack of community 
activities, especially play.”’ 


the recent report of the Committee on Social S! 


Those who believe that current problems should have : 


place in the program of studies of the social scier 
find in “Everyday Problems in American Democr 
book which appears to meet every requirement :« : 
pletely as it is possible to meet them. The fact that 
these current questions are controversial has, for o! 
reasons, had a deterrent influence on their intr 
into class work and discussions. Study has been d 
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Drawing Bis. 


Send - for - free - Catalogue 


Fractical Drawing Company 


The 1924-1925 edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Prac- 
tical’’ catalogue 
has just come 
from the press. 
Everybody inter- 
ested in quality 
school supplies 
and art materials 
should have 4 
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The Modern Library 
For High Schools 


General Editor 


HERBERT BATES 


Chairman of English, Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, and Formerly of the 
University of Nebraska 
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We are pleased to announce the publication of 
the first of a new series of books in Secondary School 
English: 


BOOK OF MODERN ESSAYS 
By JOHN AVENT 











Principal, Curtis High School, Nev’ York. Formerly 
Chairman, Department of E .lish, Julia 
Richman High School, New York City 


Price $1.24 

Whether we define it or not, the essay is with- 
out question a force in the literature of our day, 
riding on the wings of the vast circulation of our 
magazines, stimulating thought here, kindling the 
fires of imagination there, and directly or subtly shap- 
ing action everywhere. To establish the habit of 
reading an essay with intelligent appreciation has 
long been one of the aims of teachers of English; 
and progressive teachers see clearly that a necessary 

p in setting up this habit is to bring their students into contact with writers who are makers of 
the literature of our own day. Innumerable plans of this kind, however, are frustrated merely 
yecause separate volumes are inaccessible. 

Mr. Avent, as head of the Department of English of one of the largest New York City High 
Schools, has been a close observer of the reading interests of high school students, and he has se- 
lected for this volume from the writings of some of the most distinguished contemporary men of 

tters essays which make a natural appeal to the reading interests of eleventh and twelfth year 
dents. Here is a collection that will broaden, deepen and enrich the imaginative and emotional 
of the student and raise the plane of enjoyment in reading to progressively higher ideals. 


LAFCADIO HEARN’S 
Japanese Fairy Tales 


TO WRITER, since Andersen, Grimm, 
4‘ and Lang has appealed so irresistibly 
to the child’s passion for fairy tales. 
Chis inimitable collection of tales from Nip- 
pon by the one whom Japanese have said 
wrote with the most appreciative insight of 
Japan and its people is beautifully illustrated 
with full page four-colored illustrations by 
liss Gertrude Kay, one of America’s fore- 
most illustrators. One of Miss Kay’s charm- 
ing illustrations is reproduced here. The book 
is attractively bound and printed in large 
type. If you are seeking new and interesting 
supplementary reading material, be sure to 
see this book. It should be in every public 
school library. 7 
Price, $1.20 a a 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 


Educational Department 61 West 48th Street, New York 
-_-=_ <_. 
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largely along general lines, specific problems have been 
touched very cautiously, if at all, and the results have 
been that the course was flatulent, flabby, uninteresting, 
and generally disappointing in its results. 

The authors of this volume have recognized that con- 
nected with all of these current problems there is a his- 
tory and a body of undisputed fact to which all will 
agree. This history and these facts have been clearly 
and fairly stated. They have further recognized that 
each of the questions has two sides and that there is a 
well defined stock of arguments for each position. These 
arguments have been briefly and succinctly stated. No 
attempt has been made to evaluate the arguments or to 
state which is good, bad, weak or strong. The class is 
left, under the direction of the teacher, to make such 
deductions as it sees fit and to exercise such judgments 
as it may as to final conclusions. A uniform plan is 
followed throughout the book for the presentation and 
discussion of the problems. We give below a brief out- 
line of a typical chapter: 


THE STATE JUDICIARY 
Section I. The Administration of Justice. 
A. The American Legal and Judicial Systems. 
B. The Procedure in a Civil Suit. 
C. Procedure in Criminal Cases. 
(The above constitute what may be termed undis- 
puted fact—the history and description of our courts 
and general machinery and procedure of the admin- 
istration of justice.) 
Section II. 
The Problem: Is justice obtainable in our courts? 
Justice IS obtainable in our courts. 
A. Insuring justice to all. 
B. Recent attempts to insure Greater Justice to All. 
C. Conclusion. 
Justice is NOT obtainable in our courts. 
The need for reform of our judicial system. 
B. Proposed reforms. 
C. Conclusion. 
Review questions, reference readings, questions for 
reference readings and research questions and topics are 
found at the close of each chapter. 





TEACH'NG: A BUSINESS 


By Supt. M. G. Kirkpatrick 
Every teacher should read and be helped by this 
new book on school-management,—a manual of 
common-sense for teachers in and out of the 
schoolroom. 
Just published. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


By P. H. Deffendall of St. Louis 
A 1923 book which has scored heavily because 
it applies the project method and socialized class- 
room procedure to the work in Grades VII-IX. 
Plenty of grammar with the projects. 
Book I, Grades VII-VIII 
Book II, Grade IX 


Mailing price $1.40. 





Ten projects to a year. Plenty of Grammar. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 EAST 20TH ST., CHICAGO 
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IN YOUR COTTON 
DUCK WINDOW 
SHADES 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Patented. 


WRITE TODAY TO THE 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CoO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 
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NEWSON AND COMPANY'S, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Books One, Two, and 


Complete series. 
Manual and Drill 


Three. Teachers’ 
Cards. 


THE NEW 
ALDINE LANGUAGE BOOKS 


First and Second Books and Manuals 
for grades 3 to 6 now ready. 


i 
GOOD TIMES STORIES | 
i 





Good Times on the Farm, Grades 1 & 2.! 
The Lost Monkey, Grades 1 & 2. ' 
Good Times in the Woods, Grades 5-8. 


Correspondence invited. 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


623 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


* 
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HOW TO MAKE A CURRICULUM, by Franklin Bob- the genuine appreciation of rural life, the thorough 
tt. Pages 292. Published by Houghton, Mifflin knowledge of the science and art of agriculture, the 
Company. _ Price $1.80. : - pleasing knack of literary expression, and the practical 
Dr. Bobbitt is a well recognized authority on the cur- view point of the sympathetic teacher which characterize 
riculum having been for several years a valued contribu- the books by this noted authority on agriculture. ‘“Es- 
tor to the literature of this subject. In this, his most sentials of the New Agriculture” is certain to be popular 
rece book, he presents the plan of approach to the with students and teachers for years to come. 
problems of curriculum improvement which was used by omienee 
Los At igeles in their recent revision of their course of TEACHING GEOGRAPHY BY PROBLEMS, by E. Ehr- 
study. Broadly this method is one of activity-analysis lich Smith. Pages 306 plus xix. Published by Double- 
rards both the foundational and functional levels day, Page and Company. 
jueation. Dr. Bobbitt’s discussions are wholesomely Composed of brief discussions of various methods and 
ressive, but he takes his bearing with much caution an extended treatment of the problem method, it gives 
ieves that educational goals should be carefully numerous examples of the application of the latter 
tained before the course is mapped out. His style method. 
ays pleasing, his illustrations and expressions clear, 
e content stimulative of thought. 
SOILS AND CROPS, by John H. Gehrs. Pages 444 plus 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PU- viii. Published by the Macmillan Company. 
PIL, by L. A. Pechstein and A. Laura McGregor. This is a companion book to “Live Stock and Farm 
Edited by Elwood P. Cubberly. Pages 280 plus 19. Mechanics” by the same author. The book presents a 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price $2.00. wide range of agricultural topics and while it fits in 
This volume is predicated upon the belief that the admirably with the four year “rotation plan” of teaching 
Junior High School is an institution especially adapted which has been in use in Missouri, or the three year plan 
to the needs of the early adolescent child and not mere- recently adopted, it also will be found adequate in its 
ly an administrative convenience. Presupposing some field for schools not using this plan. Professor Gehrs 
considerable knowledge of psychology, the authors have has preserved the high standards of accuracy combined 
presented their material in scientific language. ll to- with teachability which he has set in the numerous other 
gether it composes a body of much needed and valuable texts of which he is the author. 
knowledge » 4 ny } 5 army mental, and social develop- nuntmmmmen 
the child of Junior High School age. The greater : 7 7 2 y y rey 
the book is devoted to laying the scientific founda- aN ee Te TTT Annontons Coe ee 
i the remainder, about one hundred pages, is 1 ii. Published by Scott, F wesmat Company 
the discussion of the application of these estab- Price $1 50 = . a — 
principles to the practical situations of the Junior The general purpose of this book is much the same 
apparently as that of “An Introduction to + ogy oo by 
Bagley and Keith. Stated in the terms of the introduc- 
BOCK REVIEWS tion, this purpose is that the material of the book shall 
— be to the field of education what general science is to 
ESSENTIALS OF THE NEW AGRICULTURE, by Henry the field of science, a broad general view which will 
Jackson Waters. Pages 549 plus viii. Published by orient the pre-service teacher and make later and more 
Ginn and Company. ’ 3 detailed study intelligent. It is frankly modern and 
This book is a text for secondary schools written with studiously avoids the history of educational thought ex- 
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NEGLECT TO PROVIDE 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
NOW 


FOR NEW BOOKS AND THOSE IN GOOD CONDITION MEANS WORN 
OUT, SOILED AND DILAPIDATED BOOKS JUNE, 1925 
“An Ounce Of Prevention Is Worth A Pound Of Cure” 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts. 











Tue PATHFINDER is the great illustrated, current-events paper published at the 
; Nation’s Capitol for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 
PATHFINDER Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like 
NATIONAL Tue PATHFINDER. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants 
; to keep well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question 
WEEKLY Box answers your questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of 
PATHFINDER is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 
15 cents. Ask for special current-events circular and rate for school club sub- 
scriptions. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER 570 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 





15 Cents 
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standing of the present organization. To make the stu- 
dent see the surface of the field seems to be the aim of 
the author. It is in reality, a survey in two dimensions 
only. The summaries are comprehensive, the bibliogra- 
phies adequate, and the organization such as will please 
the instructor. 

JORLI, The Story of a Swiss Boy, by Johanne Spiri. 
Pages 111 plus xii. Published by Benj. H. Sanborn 
and Company. 

Any book by this author has an initial interest to 
those who have read her “Heidi."”” “Jorli’ does not fall 
short of the expectations of ‘“‘Heidi’s’’ friends. A beau- 
tiful story beautifully told. A book that is well fitted 
by content and word list for supplementary reading in 
the intermediate grades. 


THE MIND AT WORK, in Studying, Reading and Think- 
ing, a Source Book and a Discussion Manual by R. 


L. Lyman. Pages 349. Published by Scott 
man and Company. Price $1.60. 
According to Dr. Chas. W. Eliot “‘the most im 
step toward getting mental power is the acquisit 
a right method of work.”” No inconsiderable am 


material is now available on “How to Study,” “Learning 


to Think,” and “Teaching to Study,” but for th 
part this material is in books for teachers and 
easily available for use in class in such a way a 
at the solution of the problem. In “‘The Mind at \ 
Dr. Lyman has compiled and arranged the best 
thought in this field for class use. It is a sour 
and a practice book. It gets at the root of the 
of effective work. It may be used in advance cl: 
high school students or in the first years of colle 
author suggests, very aptly, four methods for 
neither of which will interfere with the establis! 
grams. It is a book which will at once appeal ¢ 
large body of teachers who realize that the gre: 
lem is to give to the pupil the ability to study. 





THE NORTHWEST MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Maryville, Missouri 
Fall Term Opens September 9, 1924 


For information write to, 
UEL W. ..AMKIN, President 
or W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar 








Our Own Designers 


who have had years of successful experience in producing correct and Artistic 
Stage Settings are capable of Ccesigning and producing the choicest of front 
Drop Curtains and special Scenery. 


Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric Cycloramas and Olios 
Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 


Since 1889 Kansas City, Mo. 














Teachers Agency 


35th Year 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO GLoBE BLpc. 


STEINWAY HALL 


NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BLpG. 


BALTIMORE 
110 E. LEXINGTON ST. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
FERRIS BLDG. 


Each Office Has the 
Records of All 


Address the Nearest 


Free Registration 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEw YorK LIFE 
BLpDs. 

LOS ANGELES 
Doveras Bros. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE BLDc. 
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ear, well illuminated, and fascinatingly interesting 
tation of the outstanding problems of education, 
n for the purpose of giving the prospective teacher STATE OF MISSOURI 
eral and comprehensive view of the field and a - 
ed perspective of the big problems. The teacher 

lies this book will have a deeper insight into the 


= Y asneeneit and religious basis of education and a STATE TEACHERS 


r respect for herself as a teacher. 


— COLLEGE 


STANDARD SPELLING TABLET, by Waldo P. John- 
. Published by Webster Publishing Company, SPRINGFIELD 


Wel ster Groves, Missouri. 

It a device to enable teachers to secure satisfactory . ' = A 
in spelling by assuring daily study of new words, j Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 
review of words and weekly, term, and semester = ” vt Pan amaatalionst . 
A perfect checking scheme has been devised which ' Opportunities for spec ialization in 

the advantage of simplicity. With this tablet the ; Home Economics, Agriculture, Kinder- 
wastes no time in studying words which he al- = . a noel 
knows how to spell. His attention is always fo- - garten, Grade and High School Teach- 

d on the words which to him are the most difficult. ing. 

ewer Modern Commercial Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Mus- 





cuse 


HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE, by William Lyon 
Phelps, Lamson Professor of English Literature at ic 
Yale. Pages 333 plus xii. Published by Charles — 7 ' 
Scribner's Some, ws . ; Courses by Correspondence and Ex- 

When you read this book you will return to the read- ait 

g of your Bible with renewed enthusiasm. Professor tension. 

Phelps is a believer in higher education for both men Term Registration September 16, 

men, but he says “a knowledge of the Bible with- a9 
2 college course is more valuable than a college 1924. 
without the Bible.’"” You can learn more about 


nal nature by reading the Bible than by living in 
a metropolis. In it the nature of boys and girls and STATE TEACHERS 
n and women is more accurately portrayed than in 
other book. “Human Nature in the Bible” helps COLLEGE 


realize that it is in reality the greatest source 
‘tant on not only the nature of God, but also on +p an fl 
1ature of man. Charming, delightful, entertaining, SI RINGFIELD 
tive, and inspiring are terms which may be ap- 
generally in the superlative degree, to this book. 
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LENNES WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC 
3y N. J. Lennes 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. Author of the Well-Known 
Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 


Purpose 
The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish practice material in the 
fundamental operations and solution of problems. 
They measure, through Standardized and Competitive Tests, the pu- 
pils’ arithmetical ability from day to day and from week to week. 
They provide the remedial drill work necessary to correct the defects 
found in the work of each individual pupil after the defects have been 
determined by the Tests. 

For Grades Two to Eight Inclusive 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade Two and 96 sheets for each 
succeeding grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 

These Work and Test Sheets furnish material in the most convenient 

form at a cost slightly higher than the ordinary school tablet. 
These Tests are remedial—not post mortem 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, by Albert F. 
Blaisdell, revised edition. Published by Ginn and 
Company. Price 72 cents. 

A supplementary reader for the grades, well written 
and illustrated. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, by Lillian IL Lincoln. Pages 312 plus 
viii. Published by Ginn and Company. Price $1.48. 

A very helpful handbook for the elementary teacher. 

Specific instructions on how to do things that every 

teacher wants to do, covering thirty-five problems includ- 

ing dramatization, the entertainment, and special days 
as well as health and moral activities. 


THE BUSINESS LETTER-WRITER’S MANUAL, by 
Charles Edgar Buck. Pages 232 plus x. Published 
by George H. Doran. 

This book is what its name implies. It will be service- 
able to students of business and as a reference for all 
those who are interested in the best form and content 
of letters to be used in creating better business. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, by Philip A. Knowl- 
ton. Published by Macmillan Company. 

It is well adapted to use in the third and fourth grades. 
It should familiarize pupils with the tools of geography 
and furnish an excellent basis for the use of more ad- 
vanced texts. It has been tested by Thorndike’s Teach- 
ers’ World Book and found suitable for use in the lower 
grades from the vocabulary point of view. 








INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 

tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 

Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 




















REAL SECRETARIES 
IN DEMAND 


The almost universal use of the term “se 
tary” has placed an additional obligation on 
school. What are we doing to make the train 
measure up to the term—to make it fit the b 
ness man’s conception of what it should conn 
The answer has been found by the hundreds 
schools that have adopted 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 





; 9 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results in 
terest, in broader training, in the development 
secretarial technique, in appreciation of what 
training means to students, leaves no doubt of 
value in stenographic training. 

Secretarial Studies takes up the work in sten 
phic training where it usually stops—and finishes 
course. The laboratory problems develop knowl 
of business along with technical secretarial] skill. 

Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies 
be added to your course of study with advantag: 
round. Secretarial-trained stenographers are in 
mand. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


on 
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STEPHENS uN0k 


Offers an up-to-date program! 
for the education of young! 
women. 


Superior instruc- 
tion in all regular 
college departments 
and in fine arts. 


For catalog and views address: 
President J. M. Wood, 


Columbia, Missouri. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE | 
and re are 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a large stock in our Kansas City better maps 


Warehouse and ship same day we receive 
your order. Just as there are better texts and better 

CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST heating plants. 

A map can be colored in such a way 
that children will be unconsciously at- 
Parmaces iahemtony tracted by its appealing beauty. 

Heaters ees The amount of material that goes on a 
Chemical , ~ en map can be so gauged and mechanically 
Closets Furniture arranged that all vital material is shown 
Drinking ent and seen by the pupils on the back row. 

All of these things are evident in Johns- 


Fountains Training 
heel Benches ton-Nystrom Maps. Compare them and 


Busses Opera Chairs see. 
Blackboards School Desks Crayons Our new catalog is just off 
If it’s for a School the press. Let us send you 
We Have a complimentary copy. 





MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. A.J. NYSTROM & CO. 


The House of Quality 
1320-1322 Main St. 2249 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | | 
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CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 
(The ELSON Extension Series) CENTRAL MISSOURI 


A new, complete series of readers intended to STATE TEACH ERS 


extend and supplement the material in the wide- 


ly-used ELSON READERS, or any other basal COLLEGE 


reader 
N 4 , } — iacedaieieitiniaons 
| 1, Ma hy Rh a are not AT WARRENSBURG 
usually found in basal readers are included. , 
2. Contemporary literature, grouped to develop This Teachers College, with a history of a 
: themes significant in the pupil’s everyday life. half century of service, is a member of The 
po my a © cush Se Soe American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
. The Silent Reading plan is distinctive. of The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Its faculty of seventy 
CHILD-LIBRARY READERS members is unsurpassed in scholarship and teach- 
ica diel ye a to the Library” ing ability. Its new buildings are modern in 
Book One, (In preparation) architecture and equipment. All departments, 
Book Two, (In preparation) including academic subjects, and art, commerce, 
aa Three, (In preparation) music, home economics, manual training, and 
~ — py Ly : agriculture with its model farm, are up-to-date. 
Book Six, Sixth Grade X The college served 4,065 students last year and 
Book Seven, Seventh Grade x enrolled 2,100 last term. It granted 709 certifi- 
Book Eight, (In preparation) — i a cates and diplomas and conferred 210 degrees 
A card will bring detailed information last year. The demand for these graduates is 
constant. The cost of living at Warrensburg is 


Scott, Foresman and relatively small. The Fall quarter begins Sep- 
Company tember 9. 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
ae 
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AWARD TESTS 
FOR TYPEWRITING 


Our awards are issued in connection with our 
monthly award tests for typing, the rules being the 
same for all contestants. 

These tests are prepared by Professor Herbert H. 
Palmer, of the English department, College of Busi- 
ness administration, Syracuse University. 

On each test is given the number of strokes per 
word in the entire test, the stroke standardization 
varying but slightly from month to month. This 
standardizing enables the instructor to determine the 
progress which his students make from month to 
month. 

It has been found that the value of our school 
service lies in our effort to raise the standard of type- 
writing, by the careful grading of each test paper 
which we receive. We keep a close contact with 
instructors, and our service means more than the 
issuing of awards and monthly typing tests. 

Full information about our school plan is explained 
in our booklet Form 589. We shall be pleased to send 
you this free upon request. 


School Department 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, New York 








BETTER SPELLING 


PuPILs MAKE 95 TO 100 PER CENT BY USING THej 


STANDARD SPELLING 
TABLET 


It is a method and a tablet which insures study 
review and testing. The pupil spends his tin 
and energy on words that he does not know 

to spell and knows that he does not know. 

The pupil as well as the teacher knows at anrj 
given time just what has been accomplished and 
what remains to to be done before spelling per- 
fection is reached. . 

Satisfactory results assured. The STANpgp; 
SPELLING TABLET has 52 pages; size 6 
substantially bound and costs no more tha 
ordinary spelling tablet. 


PRICE TO PUPILS PREPAID 10C PER COP} 
ORDER DIRECT 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


We also publish teachers’ weekly reports, hig! 
teachers’ weekly reports, efficiency plan book : 
kinds of the most approved record blanks. 


Prices and Samples Furnished on Requ 
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The. Catalog’s the Thing (SHAKESPEARE) 
BRADLEY’S CATALOG ‘‘A’’ 


PrRiMARY MATERIAL—ART MATERIAL 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
BRADLEY’S QUALITY Books 


BRADLEY’S ART CATALOG ‘‘B’’ 


EVERYTHING IN SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
For SUPERVISORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


HOOVER BROTHERS’ CATALOG ‘‘C’’ 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND SCHOOL SPECIAL- 
TIES. RAPHIA AND REED, Etc. 


Any or all of these Catalogs sent to you or 
your friends in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arkansas, or Texas. 
These different catalogs cover the entire school 
and home needs. Select the ones you want and 
send a post card for them today. We will send 
them to you tomorrow. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


BRADLEY DISTRIBUTORS 
922 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 





THE | 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MOoniror! 


OFFERS YOU | 


1. A vigorous and thoughtful editorial page. 
2. A well written and reliable digest of 
events, both national and international. 
Complete and authoritative reports of 
and industrial conditions. 
Scholarly articles written by specialists. 
Pages devoted to clean sports, complet« 
ments on each line. 
Ably edited departments of Drama, Art, Mus 
and Letters. 
Truly A Paper For Cultured People 


A MIRROR OF THE WORLD 


The Monitor is a mirror of the world, but it r 
more cheerful world than one usually sees de} d ir | 
the ordinary daily. j 
Men and women of affairs, statesmen, gener ad- 
mirals and ambassadors of many nations are | 
of the Monitor. One well known European st: 
said one day to his secretary, “You know—The Chris-| 
tian Science Monitor is the only paper I can trust.” ; 
Send for a sample copy. You can depend | 
information. All current, historical and geographic j 
news. A great help n your school work. ; 
; 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR COMMITTEE 


M 


711 Commerce Trust Bldg., Kansas City, M 
2122 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 
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